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PREFACE. 



The following articles appeared in " The School- 
masters' Magazine," in the year 1839, under the 
signature of "A Late Inspector." They were 
contributed in the first instance at the solicitation 
of the proprietors and conductors of that useiul 
publication; and they are now reprinted in a 
separate form at the request of a large number 
of National School teachars, who have long 
felt the want of a publication which would, in a 
cheap form, disseminate among them a knowledge 
of the improvements that have been made of late 
years in popular education. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to add, that the 
Commissioners of National Education are not 
responsible for the publication of this volume, 
nor for the opinions it contains. 

K. S. 
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LECTURES AND LETTERS 



ON 



POPULAR EDUCATION. 



EDUCATION IN FRANCE.— M. GUIZOT. 

The system of popular education at present in opecatioa 
in France, owes its origin to a voluntary society esta- 
blished in the year 1815, for the ^icouragement of ele- 
mentary education. This society^ like we British and 
Foreign Society, in imitation of which it was formed, gaye 
an impetus to popular education, which neither ignorance 
nor intolerance could withstand. But, though aUYOoated 
and generously supported by aU' the friends of Jiberali 
education in France, it met with no encouragement from 
the government till the year 1831. On the 29th of 
April of that year, it was recognised by a royal ordi- 
nance as a '^ Society of Public UtiHty.'^ Louis Philippe 
followed up this demonstration in favour of popular edu- 
o^ticm, by appointing a commission to examine and class 
all the educational books in the kingdom. 

To Louis Phihppe, too, France is indebted for the 
o&BAT CHARTER of popular educatiou — I mean the. 
royal ordinance of the .28th of June, 1833. By this 
wise and generous measure, a Uberal and improved 
system of education is secured for the poople, and a 
&Led and adequate saiajry fpr all desemring^and properly 
qualified pubhc teachers. 

In a future number I may eive for the information of 
your readers,* a translation of the principal provisions of 
this importimt aiid interesting law — ^a law more advan- 

* Of the Schoolmasters* Mag^azioe. See Preface. 

B 
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tageons to France, and more glorious to the monarch 
and ministers who enacted it, than all the Tictories 
achieved hy Napoleon and his generals. Napoleon's 
trophies were stained with hlood, and moistened with 
tears ; hut no orphans wept, no widows mourned, over 
the peaceful triumphs of Louis PhiUppe. 

I shaU now state briefly a few of the results. The 
last report of the Minister of Public Instruction to the 
King, dated 1st of June, 1838, shows, that an improved 
system of elementary education is rapidly extending over 
the kingdom. According to this document there are in 
France 29,313 schools; 59,443 teachers or assistant 
teachers ; and 2,681,694 children in course of education. 
Of these schools 26,370 are Roman CathoHc ; 563 Pro- 
testant ; 28 for Jews ; and 2,352 mixed, or for children 
of the diflerent denominations recognised by the state. 
It is gratifying to find so many mixed schools in France. 
They are mcreasing, and, indeed, the tendency of the 
new law is to increase them ; for as it enacts that the 
wishes of the parents shall be consulted and fol- 
lowed in all matters relating to the religious instruction 
of their children in the schools, the proprietors in dis- 
tricts inhabited by diflerent religious denominations, 
must either establish mixed schools for the entire popu- 
lation, or distinct and separate schools for the different 
religious denominations. The interest of the landed pro- 
prietors will lead them io prefer mixed schools. One 
establishment is more easily supported than two or 
three. 

As France is a Roman CathoHc countiy we cannot 
expect to find, even in the "mixed" schools, many 
children of other religious denominations. Of the 
2,681,694 children in course of education, 2,598,587 
are Roman Catholics ; 75,881, Protestants ; and 7,226, 
Jews. About three-fifths of the entire number of pupils 
attending these schools are males. 

Malet, Femalo. TotaL 

Roman Catholics, 1,621,908, 1,076,679, 2,698,587 

Protestants, . 45,022, 30,869, 76,881 

Jews, . 4,617, 2,609, 7,226 



Total number of pupils . . 2681,694 
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Of the 59,443 teachers or assistant teachers, 20,141 
are females. Again, of the entire nnmher, 48,675 are 
lay, and 10,768 reUgiaiu teachers. 



LAY TEACHEB8 MALE. 



Commune or Parochial Teachers, .... 29333 
Private Teachers, 8,038 



LAY TEACHEBS FEMALE. 



Commune or Parochial, 2,836 

Histresses of Private Schools, .... 8,468 



Total number of Lay Teachers, . . . 48,675 

BELiaiOUS TEACHEBS — MALE. 

Attached to fielig^ons Institutions, .... 1,404 

Teaching Private Schools, 527 

BELIOIOnS TEACHEBS FEMALE. 

Attached to Beligious Institations, .... 4,892 

Teaching Private Schools, ..... 3,945 



Total number of Religious Teachers, . . 10,768 

Since the year 1820, the numher of children in course 
of education in France has nearly doubled. According 
to the statistical tables pubhshed by the '' Soci^t^ pour 
rinstruction el^mentaire," in 1835, the number of 
pupils in the year 1820 was to the number of the in- 
habitants as 1 to 27, and in 1834 as 1 to 14f . In Ire- 
land we are as yet in adyance of France, as to the num- 
ber of children in the course of education, compared to 
the entire population, the proportion being about as 
1 pupil to 1 1 inhabitants. In Switzerland, Grermany, 
Prussia, Holland, Belgium, and Norway, education is 
more advanced than in Ireland, the proportion being 
about 1 to 6 or 7 of the inhabitants. In other European 
countries, as Spain and Russia, popular education is in 
a lamentable state ; the proportion being in the former, 
as 1 pupil to 346 inhabitants, and in the latter, as 1 to 
656 ! In the United States of America the proportion 
is about as 1 pupil to 4 inhabitants. The New World has 
therefore, passed the Old in the march of education. 
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I may return to this subject again. In the meantime 
I shall conclude by translating a passage from the report 
of the Minister of Public Instruction (M. Guiaot) to the 
King, which cannot but be gratifying to the majority of 
your readers. The report is on the means taken by the 
Minister to carry the Law on Primary Instruction into 
execution : — 

" But this great measure must remain ineffectual, if 
not seconded by the earnest, energetic, and persevering 
cooperation of the real executors of this law, the primaif 
teachers. Called to a kind of priesthood, as modest in 
its forms as it is elevated in its object, it is upon them 
principally the success of this law depends. Nothing is 
possible if the village teachers, as well as those who are 
placed in more elevated stations, be not profoundly pe- 
netrated with the importance and responsibiUty of their 
office. 

" We have but too many reasons not to expect care- 
lessness and apathy on the part of the elementary teach- 
ers. Prevented up to this period from having any 
direction in public education — ^neglected — ^abandoned to 
themselves — ^the primary teachers must have regarded 
themselves as isolated workmen, or soUtary labourers, 
whose work no person ever dreamt of encouraging. 
Hence they could not but think httle of themselves and 
of their work ; and, with every one else, they forgot the 
respect due to themselves, as well as the importance and 
dignity of their office. Few in number are die men who, 
feeling that their exertions are always either undervalued 
or despised, can find in the testimony of their own con- 
science a motive and a reward sufficient to induce them 
to persevere in a work without iciat, and to prepare in 
silence results uncertain and remote. 

''It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to raise in 
their own eyes this important body of men, who have 
so long laboured in the service of the public — to make 
them feel that for the time to come, however humble 
their situation, the eyes of the country would be upon 
them, and that the government, far from forgettu^ 
them^ wished to bind them to the state, by links sacred 
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and indissoluble — in short, to guide, encourage, and pro- 
tect them. 

" But, at the same time, Tre Trould have disappcnnted 
and deceived them, if, in the design of encouraging them, 
we had raised imaginations and excited hopes which we 
never could haye realised — ^Uiat would have been to sub- 
stitiite weak and worldly motives instead of that moral 
and religious devatedness which alone is able to supply 
teaohcars with the enei^gy and perseverance necessary to 
the due discharge of the difficult duties of their office. 
An elevated soid and a subdued imagination: — an energy 
of action in a narrow sphere — a high degree of intelli- 
gence, with an humble and contented spirit, are the 
great quaHfications required in the primary teachers of 
France. To inspire them with sentiments such as these, 
to make them comprehend the duties of their sacred 
mission, was the object of the circular which I addressed 
to them, in transmitting copies of the law on primary 
instruction. 

"Copies of the law and circular letters were des- 
patched to 39,300 teachers. I invited them to reply, 
and already 13»850 answers have reached me. These I 
have had examined with care, and I am rejoiced to find 
that the majority of them have removed from my mind 
the fears which the low condition of the primary teachers 
had led me to entertain. In many of them I have found 
proofs of high intelligence and moral devotedness — ^a 
desire of doing good, so earnest and conscientious, that 
I cannot but entertain the most sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess from a power which requires only to be organized 
and encouraged. Numerous fears, however, are mingled 
with my hopes — ^many schools have been rendered use- 
less by the apathy and incapacity of the teachers ; in 
many others, the activity of the teachers has no princi- 
ple but selfishness and worldly interest. Causes, how- 
ever, must produce their effects, and it is not without 
cause that France awaits with impatience the effectual 
organization of elementary instruction. All things 
considered, however, we have no reason to despair. 
The teachers are evidently disposed to take their part in 
the genesal movement of which primary education is the 
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object. Thonsaiids of them express themselyes grateful 
to the government, and promise to redouble their efforts 
and their zeal in the cause of popular education. The 
apathy of others is evidently due to their degraded con- 
dition, or to local chicanery and opposition. They will 
soon feel that now a government, the sincere friend of 
popular education, watches over them, and for them, 
and that if it is not in its power to secure for them a 
brilliant career, it guarantees, at least, a peaceable and 
honourable existence for all well-qualified and well-con- 
ducted teachers." 



A TRANSLATION OF M. GUIZOrS LETTER 

TO THE PBIMABT TEACHERS OF FRANCE. 

Sir — I transmit to you a copy of the law of the 28th 
June last, which I had the honour, by command of his 
Majesty, to introduce to the Chamber of Deputies. 

This law, sir, is in truth the great charter of primary 
instruction ; and it is, therefore, I am desirous that it 
should come directly to the knowledge, and remain per- 
manently in the possession of every primary teacher in 
France. If you study it with care — ^if you meditate 
upon, and ms^e yourself thoroughly acquainted with its 
intention and spirit — ^you will be certain of knowing 
well your duties and your rights, and the new situation 
destined for you by the legislature. 

Do not undervalue the importance of your mission. 
Although the career of a primary teacher is without 
eclat — ^although his cares are confined to, and his days 
spent in, the narrow circle of a country parish, his 
labours interest society at large, and his proression par- 
ticipates in the importance and dignity of a great public 
duty. It is not for the sake of a parish only, nor for 
mere local interests, that the law mils that every native 
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of France shall acquire the knowledge necessary to 
social and diTilized life, without which, human intelli- 
gence sinks into stupidity, and often into brutaUty. It 
is for the sake of the state also, and for the interests of 
the pubtic at large. It is because tiberty can never be 
certain and complete unless among a people sufficiently 
enlightened to listen, on every emergency, to the voice 
of reason. Universal education is henceforth one of 
the guarantees of liberty, order, and social stabiUty. 
As every principle in our government is founded on 
justice and reason, to diffuse education among the 
people, to develop their understandings and enlighten 
their minds is to strengthen our constitutional monarchy 
and secure its stabiUty. 

Be penetrated, then, with the importance of your 
mission ; let its utiUty be ever present to your mind in 
the discharge of the difficult duties which it imposes 
upon you. You are aware that the government and the 
legislature are endeavouring to amehorate the condition 
of the primary teachers. In the first place, the free 
exercise of their profession throughout the entire king- 
dom is guaranteed. The right of teaching can neither 
be withheld nor withdrawn from any person who shows 
himself capable and worthy of such a mission. Every 
,«ri8h m«^ open m estabLhment for primary instruZ 
tion. For every parish school a master must be pro- 
vided, and for every master a fixed salary must be se- 
cured, which will be increased by special contributions 
and payments from the pupils, according to their means. 
A financial regulation, at once more becoming the dig- 
nity of their office, and more conducive to their personal 
interests, will relieve them from the trouble and the 
odium of coliectmg the payments of their pupils ; and 
the privilege of not being called out to perform military 
service, shows the sotidtude which the state entertains 
for them in their youth ; and by the estabhshment of 
savings' banks, in connexion with their schools, a pro- 
vision is secured for their old age. In the discharge of 
their duties they are subject only to enUghtened and 
disinterested authorities, and their peaceful existence is 
placed beyond the power of persecution and tyranny. 



s 

In fine^ the aj ppiotM iti on of their Irgi t iimlf wmfmon 
win eneoiiii^ their exertBons and make known thenr 
success; and pediaps a bnlbant reeompcnae^ audi as 
their modest ambition never allied to» maj eome to 
attest that the Mimstrra of the King watch over 
their sendees, and know how to honour and reward 
them. 

Tet, sir, we mnst not forget that aQ the piofviamns of 
the hnr — all the resources which power is p o aomc d of 
— are unable to render the profession of a co nutiy 
teacher as attractiTe as it is nsefbl. Soeietj ean never 
repaj him who devotes himself to it aU that it owes him. 
There is no fortmie to be made — no fime to beaoqoired 
in the discharge of the difficolt duties which he under- 
'takes. Destined to see hb youth and Ins strength pass 
awaj in the performance of monotonous and pamfid 
labours — surrounded by ignoranee, and not unftequentlT 
«q>08ed to ingratitude and ii^ustice, he would soon mk 
iato deq)ondeuoe and deqrair were he not aopported 
aad encouraged hy principles and motives more powerful 
Aan those which arise from the prospect of personal 
advantage. A deep sense of the moral importance of 
his labours must sustain and animate him. The heart- 
felt satisfiiction of having served his feUow^mm, and of 
having contributed in silence and in secret to the public 
good, i» for him an adequate and ^orious rewiurd — a 
reward which it is in the power of oouseienoe alone to 
bestow. It is Ins ambition to aim at nothing beyond 
his obscure and laborious occupation — to spend and be 
spent in making sacrifices scarcely noticed by those who 
profit by them — in short, to work for man and to lo(^ 
to God only for his reward. 

Wherever primary instruction prospers, a religious 
feeling in those who difFiise it is found united to a Ioyc 
for learning. In such feelings and in such motiyes — 
worthy of a pure heart and an enli^tened mind — ^may 
you, sir, find a satisfaction and an encouragement which, 
perhaps, neither reason nor patriotism can sufficiently 
supply. It is thus the num^ous and difficult duties 
which are reserved for you will become easier and more 
agreeable. Permit me, sir, to remind you of th«m — 
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Heneefortfa, in beeoming a primary teacher you belong 
to the public. The title which you bear, conferred by 
the miniater, places you under his protection. The 
university claims you — ^but at the same time that it 
superintends, it protects you, and admits you to some 
of the privileges which make teaching a species of ma- 
gistracy. But the new character it gives you authorises 
me to point out. the obligations you enter into by re- 
ceiving it. My authority is not limited to the enume- 
ration of the provisions of the law, and of the regulations 
which you ought scrupulously to observe. It is my duty 
to establish and maintain the principles which should 
serve aa a moral rule for the conduct of the teachers, the 
violation of which will compromise the character even of 
the body to which he will in future belong. 

It is not sufficient to respect the letter of the law — 
personal interest will lead lum to do this. It is neces- 
sary to prove by his conduct that he comprehends its 
moral obligation, and that, even in the absence of 
authority, he finds in his own breast a sacred and power- 
ful sanctipn which would prevent him from infringing 
its dictates. 

The first of your duties, sir, you owe to the children 
committed to your care. The teacher is invited by the 
parent to share in his natural authority, and he ought 
to exercise it with the same vigilance, and, if possible, 
with the same tenderness. Not only are the health and 
the lives of the children entrusted to your care, but the 
education of their hearts, and the development of their 
understandings depend almost entirely upon you. 

As to what concerns teaching, properly so called, 
nothing shall be wanting which may be able to guide 
and assist you. Not only will a Normal School give you 
instruction and examples — ^not only will the committees 
take care to transmit to you use^ and interesting in- 
formation — ^but even the university itself will open and 
maintain a constant communication with you. The 
King, too, has been pleased to approve of the publication 
of a journal which is to be specially devoted to primary 
instruction. I shall take care that this general manual 
shall diffuse among you the knowledge of improved and 

b2 
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success fol methods of teaching — ^happy experiments in 
education — practical suggestions applicable to your 
schools — every official document which may interest 
you — and, in a word, every thing which may be able to 
direct zeal, secure success, and encourage emulation. 

But as far as moral education is concerned, it is in 
you, sir, I confide. Nothing can supply in you the 
want of the desire to do well. You are not ignorant 
that it is that which, beyond all doubts constitutes the 
most important and the most difficult part of your mis- 
sion. You are not ignorant that every parent, in com- 
mitting a child to your care, requires you to render him 
an honest man and a good citizen. You know that 
virtue is not always the concomitant of knowledge, and 
that the lessons which children receive may become 
pernicious to them if addressed only to their understand- 
ings. Let not the teacher, then, fear that he invades 
the rights of parents by giving his first care to the 
moral and reUgious culture of his pupils. In the same 
degree as he ought to guard against admitting into his 
school the spirit of sect and party, or of instilUng into 
the minds of children rehgious dogmas, or political 
principles, which their parents disapprove — ^in the same 
degree I say he ought to elevate himself above the pass- 
ing storms which agitate society, in order that he may 
be able to apply himself, without ceasing, to extend and 
estabhsh those imperishable principles of reason and 
morality, without which the general order of civilized 
society is in peril, and to implant deeply in the young 
mind those seeds of virtue and honour which it will be 
out of the power of the passions of a more mature age to 
eradicate. Faith in Providence, the sanctity of duty, 
submission to the parental authority, respect for the 
laws, for the sovereign, for the rights of all men, are 
the sentiments which he must unceasingly inculcate. He 
must never, by his conversation or example, run the risk 
of weakening among children the veneration due to 
virtue. He must never, by expressions of hatred or 
revenge, dispose them to entertain those blind prejudices 
which create hostile nations, if I may so say, in the 
bosom of the same nation. The peace and concord 
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which he will maintain in his school ought to prepare, 
and, if possible, secure for generations to come, union, 
tranquiUity, and happiness. 

The intercourse between the teacher and the parent 
can scarcely fail of being frequent. He should do every 
thing in his power to secure their respect and esteem ; 
otherwise his influence oyer their children will be 
weakened, and his lessons unavailing. He cannot, how- 
ever, be too careftd, nor too prudent, in his intercourse 
with the parents. An intimacy lightly contracted may 
compromise his independence, and even involve him in 
those local dissensions which often divide and distract the 
inhabitants of the same parish. In yielding with com- 
plaisance to the reasonable request of the parents, he 
will take good care not to sacrifice to their capricious 
demands his principles of education and the discipline 
of his school. A school ought to be the sanctuary of 
justice and equity. 

The duties of the teacher towards the authorities are 
more clear and not less important. He is himself an 
authority in the parish. How then can he set an ex- 
ample of insubordination ? How then can he treat with 
disrespect the municipal authorities, the clei^, or the 
legal functionaries whose duty it is to preserve the 
pubUc peace ? What a future he would prepare for the 
population in the bosom of which he lives, if by his 
example, or by his disaffected and dangerous discourse, 
he excites among children a disrespectful and disloyal 
spirit, which may in after life lead them to be the in- 
struments of immorality, and, perhaps, of anarchy. 

The maire is the chief authority in the commune and 
at the head of the local superintendence. The duty 
and interest, therefore, of the teacher will lead him to 
show to the maire, on every occasion, the deference 
which is due to him. The euri (Catholic) and the 
pastor (Protestant) have also a right to respect, for 
their ministry comprenends all that is most elevated in 
human nature. If it happens, by any fatality, that the 
minister of religion refuses to the teacher his good will, 
he certainly ought not to have recourse to humiliating 
means to obtain it ; but he ought to strive more and 
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more, by his oondud, to merit it, and he will in the end 
succeed. Bj the success of his school he most disann 
prejudices^ and by his prudence he must deprive in- 
tolerance of every pretext. He ought to avoid hypocrisy 
as he would impiety. Nothing is more desirable than 
that concord should exist between the pastor and the 
teacher — ^they are both invested with a moral authority 
— ^they both exercise over children, but by different 
means, a common influence. Such a concord it is well 
worth making sacrifices to obtain : and I expect, from 
your intelligence and wisdom, that every honourable 
concession will be made to realize this union, without 
which our efforts for the educati<m of the people will be 
often fruitless. 

In fine, sir, I need not dilate upon your relations with 
the special authorities which watch over your school, 
and with the university itself. You will receive firom 
them directions, advice, and often support against local 
difficulties and accidental enmities. The administration 
has no other interests than those of primary instruction, 
which, at bottom, are really yours. All it asks of yoa 
is to be penetrated more and more with the spirit of 
your mis^on ; whilst on its part it will watch oyer your 
ri^ts, over your interests, over your independence, do 
you maintain, by continual vigilance, the dignity of your 
office. Do not degrade it by associating with it em- 
ployments incompatible with the profession of teaching. 
Have your eyes open to all means of ameliorating the 
instruction which you dispense around you. Assistance 
and support shall not be wanting to you. 

In most of the large towns lectures on educaticHi will 
be given ; in the Normal Schools places wiU be secured 
for such of you as wish to improve yourselves in the art 
of teaching ; and it becomes every day easier for you to 
provide yourselves with a small hbnury sufficient for 
your wants. In fine, in some districts, conferences 
have already been estabhshed amcmg the teachers in 
which they will be able to bring their experience into a 
common stock, and encourage each other by mutual 
assistance. 

At this moment in whieh^ under the auspices (^ a 
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new legisltttiire, we enter both upon a new career — at 
this moment in which primary instmotion commences 
to be the object of an experiment the most important 
and the most extensive yet attempted in this country, it 
is my duty/ sir, to bring under your consideration the 
principles which guide the government in the adminis- 
tration of pubhc instruction, and the hopes which are 
fbunded upon jowr co-operation. I count upon your 
efforts for the success of the great work which we un- 
dertake in common ; do not doubt of the protection of 
the government, of its constant, of its active soHcitude, 
for the pecioijs interests which are confided to your 
care. Universal education is in its eyes cme of the 
grandest and most important consequences of our 
charter. It longs to realize it, and upon this question, 
and upon every other, France will always find the wishes 
of the King to be in perfect unison with the spirit of 
the charter. 

GXJIZOT, 

Minister of Public Instraction. 

Copies of this letter were sent by the minister to 
39,300 teachers, with an invitation to reply. 



CIRCTJLAIRE AUX INSTITUTEXJRS. 

MoKBiEUB, je Yous transmets la loi du 28 jnin dernier, sur 
rinstmction primsdre, ainsi que Texpose des motifs qui Taccom- 
pagnait lorsque, d*apres les ordres du Roi, j'ai eu rhoiineur de la 
presenter, le 2 Janvier dernier, k la chambre des deputes. 

Cette loi, Monsieur, est vraiment la charte de Tinstruction 
primaire; c*est ponrquoi je desire qu'elle parvienne directcment 
a la oonnaissance et demeure en la possession de tout instituteur. 
Si YOUS Tetudiez avec soin, si vous ueditez attentivement ses 
dispositions ainsi que les motifs qui en d^veloppent Tesprit ; 
YOUS dtes assur^ de bien connattre yos devoirs et vos droits, et la 
situation nouvelle que vous destinent nos iostitutions. 

Ne YOUS y trompez pas, Monsieur : bien que la carri^re de 
ricstituteur primaire soit sans ^clat, bien que ses soins et ses 
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jours doirent le pfau aonrent se consumer dans reneeinfte dHme 
comminiey ms traTanx int^ressent la soeiM toot entifere, ei sa 
profession participe de Timportance des fmictions pnbliqaes. 
Ce n'est pas poor la commune seolement, et dans on interSt 
pnrement local, qne la loi rent qoe tons les Francais acquierent, 
sH est possible, les connaissances indispensables a la rie sociale, 
et sans lesqoelles llntelligence langnit, et qnelqaelbis s^abmtit; 
c'est ansu ponr l*Etat Ini-m^me, et dans llnteret pnUic : c*est 
parce qne la liberte n'est assort et r^^^re qne chez on 
peiqile assez eclair^ ponr Scooter en tonte drconstance la voix 
de la raison. Llnstmction primaire nniyerselle est d6sormais 
nne des garanties de Tordre et de la stabOite sodale. Comme 
toot, dans les prindpes de notre gonyemement, est Trai et raison- 
nable, d^velopper rintelligence, propager les Inmieres, c'est 
assurer I'CTBpire et la duree de la monarcbie oonstitntionnelle. 

P^^trez-Tons done. Monsieur, de rimportanoe de votre mis- 
sion ; que son utility yous soit toujours presente dans les traTaux 
assidus qu'elle tous impose. Yous le Toyez: la legislation et le 
gouTemement se sont efforees d*am6liorer la condition et d'assn- 
rer ravenir des instituteurs. D'abord le libre exerdce de leur 
profession dans tout le royanme lenr est garanti, et le drcnt 
d*enseigner ne pent ^re ni refuse, ni retire a celni qui se montre 
capable et digne d'nne telle mission. Cliaque commune doit en 
outre ouTrir un asile a rinstmction primaire. A cbaqne 6cole 
communale un maltre est promis. A cbaaue instituteur com- 
munal un traitement fixe est assur^. line retribution speciale et 
yariable yient raccroltre. Un mode de perception, a la fois plus 
conforme k votre dignit^ et 4 vos int^rSts, en fadlite le recouvre- 
ment, sans g^ner d'ailleursla liberty des conventions particuli^res. 
Par rinstitution des caisses d*^argne, des ressources sont prepa- 
r6es 4 la vieillesse des maltres. Dhi leur jeunesse, la dispense du 
service militaire leur prouve la sollicitude qn'ils inspirent a la 
society. Dans leurs fonctions, ils ne sont soumis qn*a des antori- 
t6» ^clidrees et d^int^ressees. Leur existence est mise a Tabri 
de I'arbitraire ou de la persecution. Enfin Tapprobation de leurs 
sup^rieurs legitimes encouragera leur bonne condnite et consta- 
tera leurs succ^; et quelquefois meme une recompense brillante, 
4 laquelle leur modeste ambition ne pr^tendait pas, pent venir 
leur attester que le gouvemement du Boi veille sur leurs services 
et sait les honorer. 

Toutefois, Monsieur, je ne I'lgnore point : la pi^voyance de la 
lot, les ressources dont le pouvoir dispose ne r^nssiront jamais 4 
rendre la simple profession d'instituteur communal aussi attray- 
ante qu'elle est utile. La soci^te ne saurait rendre, 4 celni qui 
s y consacre, tout ce qu'il fait pour elle. JQ n'y a point de fortune 
4 faire, il n'y a gn^re de renomm^e 4 acquerir dans les obliga- 
gations p^nibles qu*il accomplit. Destin^ 4 voir sa vie s'^couler 
dans un travail monotone^ quelquefois mdme a rencontrer autoor 
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de loi Tix^'ustice on Tingratitade de llg^orance, il s'attristerait 
souYent et succomberait peut-€tre s'il ne puisait sa force et son 
courage aillenrs qne dans les perspectives d'un int^r^ immediat 
et purement personnel. 11 fant, qu'nn sentiment profond de Tim- 
portance morale de ses travaux le sontienne et I'aqime ; que 
I'aust^re plaisir d'avoir seryi les hommes et secretement contri- 
bu^ au bien public, deyienne le digne salaire qne lui donne sa 
conscience seule. Cost sa gloire de ne pr^tendre k rien au del4 
de son obscure et laborieuse condition, de s'^puiser en sacrifices 
a peine compt^ de ceux qui en profitent, de travailler enfin pour 
les hommes et de n*attendre sa recompense que de Dieu. 

Aussi Toit-on que, partout oik Tenseignement primaire a pros- 
p^r6, une pensee religieuse s'est unie, dans ceux qui la r^pandent, 
au gotkt des lumi^res et de I'instruction. Puissiez-vous, Monsieur^ 
trouver dans de telles esp^rances, dans ces croyances dignes 
d*un esprit sain et d*un coeur pur, une satisfaction et une con- 
stance que peut-Stre la raison seule et le seul patriotisme ne 
vous donneraient pas I 

C*est ainsi que les deyoirs nombreux et divers qui vous sont 
r^serv^s vous paraltront plus faciles, plus doux, et prendront sur 
vous plus d*empire. II doit m*etre permis, Monsieur, de vous les 
rappeler. D^sormais, en devenant instituteur communal^ vous 
appartenez k I'instruction publique; le titre que vous portez^ 
conf6r6 par le minislre; est plac6 sous sa sauvegarde. L'Univer- 
8it6 vous reclame ; en meme temps qu'elle vous surveille, elle 
vous protege, et vous admet a quelques-uns des droits qui font 
de Tenseignement une sorte de magistrature. Mais le nouveau 
caract^re qui vous est donn6 m'autorise a vous retracer les en- 
gagements que vous contractez en le recevant. Mon droit ne se 
borne pas k vous rappeler les dispositions des lois et r^glements 
que vous devez scrupuleusement observer; c'est mon devoir 
d'etablir et de maintenir les principes qui doivent servir de r^le 
morale a la conduite de Imstituteur, et dont la violation compro- 
mettrait la dig^it6 m^e du corps auquel il pourra appartenir 
d6sormais. II ne suffit pas en efPet de respecter le texte des lois ; 
rinteret seul y pourrait contraindre, car elles se vengent de celui 
qui les enfreint ; il faut encore et surtout prouver par sa conduite 
qu*on a compris la raison morale des lois, qu'on accepte volon- 
tairement et de coeur Tordre qu 'elles ont pour but de maintenir, 
et qu*a d£faut de leur autorit^ on trouverait dans sa conscience 
nne puissance sainte comme les lois, et non moins imp6rieuse. 

Les premiers de vos devoirs. Monsieur, sont envers les enfants 
confi^ k vols soins. L 'instituteur est appel^ par le pere de famille 
au partage de son autorite naturelle ; il doit Texercer avec la 
m£me vigilance et presque avec la m£me tendresse. Non-seule- 
ment la vie et la sant£ des enfants sont remisses & sa garde, mais 
P Education de leur coeur et de leur intelligence depend de lui pres- 
que tout entiere. £n ce qui conceme Tenseignement proprement 
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dit, rien ne vous manqaera de ce qui peut vous guider. Kon- 
seulement une 6cole normale vous donnera des lemons et des ex- 
emples ; non>seulement lea comites s'attacberont & tous trans - 
mettre des instructions utiles, mais enoore rUniversite m^m^ sq 
m^ntiendra avec vous en constanto oommunication. Le ICoi a 
Men Toulu approuver la publication d*un journal speciaUment 
destine a Tenseignement primaire. Je veillerai a ce que le 
Memucl gin^rcU r^pande partout^ avec les actes officiels qui vous 
int^ressent; la connaissance des m^thodes siires, des tentatives 
heureuses, les notions pratiques que r^clament les ^coles, la com- 
paraison des r^sultats obtenus en France ou a T^tranger, enfin 
tout ce qui peut diriger le z^le, faciliter le succ^s^ entretemr 
r6mulation. 

Mais quant a I'^ducation morale, c'est en vous surtout. Mon- 
sieur, que je me fie. Bicn ne peut supplier en vous la volonte de 
bien faire. Vous n'ignorez pas que c*est la, sans aucun doute, la 
plus importante et la plus difficile partie de votre mission. Yous 
n'ignorez pas qu*en vous confiant un enfant, chaque famille vous 
demande de lui rendre un honn^te homme, et le pays un bou 
citoyen. Vous le savez : les vertus ne suivent pas toigours les 
lumi^res, et les le9on8 que re9oit Tenfance pourraient lui devenir 
fiinestes si elles ne s*adressaient qu'& son intelligence. Que 
rinstituteur ne craigne done pas d'entreprendre sur les droits des 
families en donnant ses premiers soins a la culture int^rieure de 
r&me de ses Aleves. Autant 11 doit se garder d'ouvrir son ecole 
k Tesprit de secte ou de parti, et de nourrir les enfants dans des 
doctrines religieuses ou politiques qui les mettent pour ainsi dire 
en revolte centre I'autorite des conseils domestiques, autant il 
doit s*6lever au-dessus des querelles passag^res qui agitent la 
society, pour s'appliquer sans cesse k propager, h, affermir ces 
principes imp6rissables de morale et de raison sans lesquels 
I'ordre universel est en p^ril, et k jeter profond6ment dans de 
jeunes coeurs ces semences de vertuet dlionneur que r&ge et les 
passions n'etoufferont point. La foi dans la Providence, la sain- 
tete du devoir, la soumission a I'autorit^ paternelle, le respect dil 
auz lois, au prince, aux droits de tous, tels sont les sentim^ats 
qu*il s'attachera a developper. Jamais, par sa conversation on 
son ezemple, il ne risquera d'^branler chez les enfants la vene- 
ration due au bien ; jamais, par des paroles de haine ou de ven- 
geance, il ne les disposera a ces preventions aveugles qui orient, 
pour ainsi dire, des nations ennemies au sein de la meme nation. 
La paix et la Concorde qu* il maintiendra dans son ecole doivent, 
s'il est possible, preparer le calme etrunion des generations iivenir. 

Les rapports de I'instituteur avec les parents ne peuvent man- 
quer d*etre frequents. La bienveillance y doit prlsider : s'il ne 
poss^dait la bienveillance des families, son autorit^ sur les enfants 
serait compromise, et le fruit de ses le9ons serait perdu pour eux. 
n ne saurait done porter trop de soin et de prudence dans cette 
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sortd die relatiotis. Vnt ioftioiite l^erement contract^ pourrait 
exposer son mddp«ndanoe» quelqvefbid memo Tengager dans ces 
diBsentions locales qui desolent seaTent les petit«s communes. 
£b se pr^tant areo oompiaisance aux demandes raisonnabks des 
parents, il se gardera bien de saorifier a leors capvlcieuBes 
exigences ses principes d'^ducatidn et la diBcipline de son 
6eole* Uno 6oole doit Itre I'aaile de r6galit^ c est«a-dire de la 
joBlice. 

Lee deyoirs de rinsiitutciBr envers rautorit^ sont pins efaiittt 
en«ore et non moins importants. II est Im-meme one antorit6 
dans la conmmne: comment done donnerait-il Tezemple de 
FiBfiiibordination ? Comment ne refipecteraiit''il pas les magutrats 
nfctnicipauxv rantorit^ religiease, les poavoirs l^amc qui main- 
tiennent la s^curit^ publique ? Quel ayenir il pr^parerait< k la 
population an sein de laqnelle il Yit» si, par son exemple on par 
des disoovrs maiyeiilants, il exoitait ehez les enfjants cette dis* 
pontien k tout meconnattre, Il tout insntter, qui pent devenir dans 
un autre stge rinstrament de rimmoralitlr et quelquefois de 
l^anarohie I 

Le maire est le chef de la commune; il est ik la tete.de la 
snrv^Ianee locale ; Ifntdr^ pressant comme le devoir de Tinsti- 
tuteur est done de Ini t6moigner en toute oecasiott la d^fer^iee 
qni Ivi est due. Le cur 6 on le pastenr ont anssi droit au respect, 
car leur minist^e r6pond a ce qn'ii y a de plus ^lev^ dans la 
nature humaine. S'il arriyaitque, parquelque &talitiSle ministre 
de la religioin refnsftt k I'instituteur une juste bienyeillancey celni* 
ci ne deyrait pas sans doute s'humilier pour la reoonqu€rir, mab 
il s'appliqnerait de plus en plus a la m^riter par sa condnite, et 
il saurait I'attendre. C*est au succes de son 6oole i diaailmer des 
preventions ii^ustes: c'est k sa prudence k ne donner aacun 
pr^texte k rintol^rance. II doit ^viter llijpocrisie a T^gal de 
l'impi^6. Rien d'aUleurs n'est plus d^siral^e que Vaccord du 
prdtre et de I'instituteur ; tons deux sont revdtus d'une avtorite 
morale \ tons deux peuyent s'entendre pour exercer sur les en- 
fants, par des moyens divers, une commune influence. Un tel 
accord vant biei^ qu'on ias8e» pour Tobtenir, quelques sacrifices, 
et j*attends de vos lumieres et de votre sagesse que rien d'hono- 
rable ne vous coutera pour r^aliser cette union sans laquelle nos 
efforts pour rinstruction populaire seraient souvent infructueux. 

Enfin, Monsieur, je n*ai pas besoin d*insister sur vos relations 
avec les autorit6s sp^ciales qni yeillent sur les 6coles, avec TUid- 
yersit^ elle-meme : vous trouverez \k des conseils, une direction 
n^cessaire, souvent un appui centre des difficult6s locales et des 
inimities accidentelles. L*administration n'a point d'autres in- 
ter^ts que ceux de Finstruction primaire, qui au fond sont les 
v6tres. Elle ne vous demande que de vous pen^rer de plus en 
plus de Tesprit de votre mission. Tandis que de son cbt^ elle 
veUlera sur vos droits^ sur vos interns, sur votre aveniri main- 
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tenez, par ime yigflanee eootiniiene, la dignHe de TOtre 6tat ; ne 
I'ah^rez point par des specnlatioiis mconyenantesy par des occn- 
patioDS mcompatibles arec reBseignement; ayes les yeox onrerts 
sor tons les moyens d'am^liorer llnatmction que Yons dispenses 
antonr de yens. Les seeonrs ne Yons manqnercmt pas : dans la 
pinpart des grandes viUeSy des conn de perfectionnement sont 
oayerts ; dans les Icoles normales, des places sont menag^s anx 
institntenrs qni yondraient Ycnir y retremper lenr enselgnement. 
n deyient chaqne jonr pins funic de vons ctnnposer a pen de 
fhus nne Infolioth^ne snffisante a yos besoins. Enfin, dans qnel- 
qnes arrondissements^ dans qndqnes cantons, des conf^nces ont 
dcja ^ dtablies entre les institntenrs : c'est la qnHs peuYOit 
mettre lenr experience en commnn, et s'enconrager les nns ks 
antres en s'aidant mntnellement. 

An moment o^ sons les anspices d'nne legislation nonYcOe, 
nons entrons tons dans nne nonYclle carri^ ; an moment o^ 
llnstmction primaire ya dtre Tobjet de Texperience la pins r^elle 
et la pins etendne qni ait encore ^e tent^e dans notre patrie, j'ai 
dfif Monsieur, yons rappeler les principes qni gnident radminia- 
tration de Tinstmction pnbliqne, et les esperances qn'elle fbnde 
snr Yons. Je compte snr tons yos efforts ponr figure r^nssir I'cenyre 
qne nons entreprenons en commnn : ne dontez jamais de la pro- 
tection dn gonyemement» de sa constante, de son actiye sollici- 
tnde ponr les pr6cienx interdts qni yous sont confi^. LNmiyer- 
salite de l*instmction primaire est a ses yeux l*nne des phis 
g^ndes et des pins pressantes cons^qnences de notre charte ; il 
Ini tarde de la r^aliser. Snr cette question comme snr tonte 
antre, la France tronyera tonjonrs d*accord I'esprit de la charte 
et la Yolont^ dn BoL 

BeceYCz, etc 

Le Mimttre Secretaire d* Hat, an tUpartement de t intiruetum 
jmbliqtie. 

GUIEOT. 

P.S. — Je yons invite k m*accnser directement reception de 
cette lettre. Je tiens fk m'assnrer ainsi qn*elle yons est panrenne. 
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INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 

TO THE TEACHERS IN TRAINING IN THE VoRMAL SCHOOL OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

[The following address was published in " The Schoolmasters' 
Magazine" for September^ 1839^ under the title of " Substance 
of an Introductory Lecture delivered to Teachers in training, 
on the 12th of April, 1838, by a late Inspector." The object 
of the author was, to bring strongly before the teachers the de- 
fecU of the elementary schools generally in Ireland, with the 
view to their entire removal. He thinks it necessary to make 
this observation, lest it might be supposed that he meant to de- 
preciate the labours of another Society in the cause of popular 
education. It is but just to add that the defects complained of 
are gradually disappearing from the National Schools, particu- 
larly since the appointment of Local Inspectors, and the ex- 
tension of the TSAiNiNo SYSTEM in the Normal and Model Schools. 
In fact, the Commissioners of National Education are gradually 
raising up a new and improved class of elementary teachers, such 
as the most sanguine friends of the system could scarcely have 
hoped to see in their days in Ireland. It is now an achnitted 
fact, that the " hedge schoolmaster" is fast disappearing before 
the intelligent, disciplined, and respectable teacher.] 

Before commencing a regolar course of lectures and 
EXAMINATIONS on tbosc branches of education to which 
my duty will in future confine me, it has struck me that 
a few preliminary and practical observations on the sub- 
ject of education generally, would be useful, and I hope 
interesting, to many of you. Tou have all more or less 
acquaintance with the old, and indeed, still prevaiUng 
mode of teaching pursued in country schools, and you 
have had frequent opportunities, particularly since your 
admission into this EstabHsbment, of witnessing the new 
and improved system in full operation. I need not, 
therefore, stop to point out to you the defects of the old 
plan, nor the advantages of the new ; you have vntnessed 
both, and I would consider it an insult to your under- 
standing, to offer a single argument in favour of the new 
or INTELLECTUAL system, which, indeed, alone deserves 
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the name of education. But besides its superiority, 
which to persons of intelligence is a sufficient recom- 
mendation, the new system has additional and peculiar 
claims upon your attention. You have been brought up 
here at a considerable expense to the pubUc for the ex- 
press purpose of being instructed in it, and I need not 
add, that it is your duty not only to make yourselves 
masters of it wlule here, but on your return to introduce 
and carry it into full effect in your respective schools. 
But I am reminded by the great diligence and desire for 
information which you all manifested during the short 
time that I superintended yotir studies, that to you such 
admonitions are unnecessary. The result of my ex- 
perience, however, obliges me to say, and I say it with 
great regret, that some of the teachers hitherto trained 
in this establishment have done little credit either to 
themselves or to us. When it is known that a teacher haa 
been instructed for three months* in the Model School, 
mat things are, naturally, expected of him — ^but if it be 
round that his mode of teaching differs in no respect fi'om 
the plan pursued by common, or as they axe usually called 
hedge sdiioolmasters, and that no improvement is per- 
ceptible, either in the answering and classification of his 
scholars, or in the arrangement and general appearanoe 
of his school, the usual inference is, that neither the 
trainiiig in the Model School nor the visits of the In- 
spector are of the slightest use. 

I am quite aware of the difficulties which many of 
our teachers have to contend with in their effiorts to in- 
troduce the improved system into their schools. Very 
many of the managers, I am sorry to say, fail to second 
and support them as they ought, and the parents of their 
pupils are, in general, prejudiced in fiivour of the old 

* The period has since been extended to betv^een four and five 
months; and for a considerable time previous to their being 
summoned for training, they are expected to be preparing for 
the course under the directions of the Local Superintendents. In 
the Seventh Report of the Commissioners, will be found a full 
account of the train ino cotTBSE. 
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SYdtem and opposed to the inttodnetion of the new* 
Nay^ many of them, through ignorance or penrersilyy 
refuse to provide their children with the puhhcations of 
the Board, and insist that they shall be taught in what^ 
ever books they choose to send, which besides bang 
often objectionable, are usually of so heterogeneous a 
nature as to render classification impossible. It is use- 
less to teU persons of this class that such is lihe effect. 
They are r^oiced to hear it, for the old and, in their es-^ 
timation, the only way of teaching is, for the master to 
hear every child in its own bool^ and, as I have heard 
many of them say, ^' in a class by itself!'^ But the parents 
of the children, even if competent judges, have no right 
to interfere in the business of the school, nor should the 
manager suffer them. As well might the teacher inter- 
fere in the business of their farms, and insist that this 
field must be sowed with oats, and tiiat planted with 
potatoes — or, to follow the analogy more closely^ that 
they must continue to plough their horses by the tail, 
and bum the oats out of the shear^s without threahing 
it, as their fathers before them were accustomed to do. 

I need not teU you that there are many such parents, 
nor how difficult it is to overcome their prejudices — ^but 
their prejudices may be overcome, not indeed by argu- 
ment, for that would only tend to confirm them, but by 
a proof at once practical and popular. Let the teacher, 
instead of extolUng the new system act upon it, and its 
superior excellence will soon be made manifest by the 
progress and proficiency of his scholars, and the order 
and regularity of his school. This is the argument to 
which a judicious teacher resorts in favour of his system 
—this is the way he triumphs over the prejudices of 
the people ! 

But I am bound to state tiiat the people are not en- 
tirely to blame for the pr^udices that exist against the 
new or improved system of education. It is proverbial 
that persons of weak judgment should never be per- 
mitted to inspect half-Jimiked work, because they' are 
always sure to undervalue or despise it. Clan it be ex- 
pected then> that the people, who, if they reason at all, 
only reason from what they see» can approve of a system 
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whicli the generality of teachers introduce so imperfectly 
and carry on so slovenly. In &ct, many of the teachers 
caricature rather than cany into effect the improved 
system of education. I allude, particularly, to the great 
majority of the teachers trained by the Kildare-place So- 
cie^. I beg you to beUeve that I am far from wishing 
to detract from, the merits of the Kildare-place Society, 
to whose labours in the cause of popular education tms 
country is so deeply indebted — ^I merely state a well- 
known fact, that the monitorial or mutuai<- 
INSTRUCTION systcm was first brought into popular 
disrepute in this country by the injudicious, imperfect, 
and objectionable manner, in which it was introduced 
and worked by the generality of their teachers. Many 
of them seemed to think that it was invented merely to 
save themselves trouble, and that all they had to do was, to 
stick pointers in the hands of a certain number of chil- 
dren, and order them to teach the others. Had the 
teacher taken care that the boy to whom he delegated 
his duties should be always superior in information, and 
in the other quahfications necessary to make a good 
monitor to the children committed to his charge, he 
would not have been wanting to his duty, provided that 
he was constantly present himself superintending, di- 
recting, and animating the whole school. But it was 
often found, and children soon make the discovery, that 
boys were appointed to teach others what they were 
ignorant of themselves. And though we, in the great 
world, must often submit to be taught things which we 
know perfectly well, by persons who know nothing 
whatever about them, yet children do not willingly sub- 
mit to this ; and hence, on their return from school, 
they complained to their parents that the master made 
Tom this, or Pat that, teach them their lessons though 
they were not half so good scholars as themselves. 
The* parents naturally entered into the feelings of their 
children, and declared war against a system which, as 
far as they had seen of it, sets a few of the scholars to 
teach, or tease, or perhaps tyrannize over the others, in 
order that the master may stand at tbe door with his 
-' — "- his teeth, or stick himself in his desk or at the 
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fire, with his accustomed book or fayourite newspaper in 
bis hand. Such compUiints, I can assure you, were 
Tery general among the parents, and the consequence 
was, tibat such of them as were able to pay for their 
children either sent them elsewhere, or, if there were no 
other school in the neighbourhood, stipulated with the 
master to teach their children himself, and in the old 
way, and to keep his tablets, and slates, and monitors 
for the poor scholars, for whom alone such a system was 
fitting ! For such a feehng entered into, and increased 
the prejudices of the better or paying class of parents 
against the monitorial system ; because the Lancasterian 
schools, which first introduced it, were estabUshed for 
the gratuitous education of the children of the poor, 
they connected with it the idea of charity, and con- 
sidered it a kind of degradation to have their children 
taught in a similar way. 

I have dwelt longer upon this, because I know that 
those prejudices have been extended to the National 
Schools, and I have shown you how they originated, in 
order that you may be the better able to meet and over- 
come them. And I need not add, that it is your duty, 
and your interest (and you will always find that your 
true interest follows in the path of duty), to do every 
thing in your power to overcome them. Just think how 
much the respectabiHty of your schools and the emolu- 
ments of your labours would be increased, if the better 
or paying class of parents could be induced to send their 
children to them. And what prevents them from doing 
this, but the low character, I mean Uterary character, 
of the schools that have been hitherto estabUshed for 
the education of the people. All the qualifications 
required in a Kildare-place-Society teacher was an ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments of the three common 
branches of education — ^reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Many of their teachers, it is true, possessed much 
higher, several of them the very highest quahfications — 
but I speak of them as a body, which always determines 
the general character, and I repeat, that their qualifica- 
tions, in general, consisted in a common acquaintance 
with the three branches I have mentioned, an imperfect 
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knowledge of the monitorial system, and a little me- 
chanical training, which did many of them more harm 
than good, for it led them to pay more attention to the^ 
mere forms and arrangements of their schools, than to 
the education and inieUectual improvement of their 
scholars. It had also the effect, and this was a very 
general complaint, of making many of them conceited, 
and pedantic, and disposed to look down upon untrained 
teachers, though perhaps much their superiors in point 
of knowledge, hecause they could not, hke themselves, 
talk learnedly on Report Books and Registers, and ave- 
rage attendance, and class-roll, and monitors ! For the 
teachers who knew least ahout the improved system 
always talked most about it, and the less necessity there 
was for introducing it into their little schools, the more 
pertinacious were they in pressing it in all its forms. 
Many a manager has declared to me that he would 
prefer an untrained to a trained teacher, even if inferior 
in point of information, just because he is more practi- 
cabley more disposed to take advice, and more diUgent 
in the discharge of the substantial duties of his office. 

It was not so much pride that prevented the better, 
or paying class of parents from sending their children 
to those schools, but, as I have before observed, their 
low Uterary character. Even if the Uttle that was taught 
in them had been taught correctly, no wise parent would 
have hesitated to send his children to them to learn as 
much as the master professed to teach ; but they com- 
plained that the contrary was the case, and that even if 
the elementary branches were taught in them correctly, 
it was impossible for their children to attend them with- 
out destroying their pronundation, and deteriorating 
their manners. 

I have stated that those prejudices — ^perhaps I should 
say objections — ^have been extended to the National 
Sdiools, and I don't wonder at it, for some of them 
deserve no better character than those I have just de- 
scribed ; but I am Imppy to say, that the great majo- 
rity of them are, what they are all intended to be, 
deeidedly superior to any schools that have been hitherto 
established for the education of the people. 
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The qualifications of tlie National schoolmasters, at 
least of those that have heen selected for training, are 
of a much higher order. Before admission into this 
establishment, they must be prepared to pass creditably 
through an examination in the excellent pubUcations of 
the Board, including their treatises on arithmetic, gram- 
mwr, geography, geometry, and book-keeping ; and during 
their continuance in it, a period of three* months, their 
entire time is occupied either in improving and perfect- 
ing themselves in this extensive course, under highly- 
qualified masters ; or what is of still greater consequence, 
in learning the most approved methods of communicating 
the knowledge they have previously acquired by actual 
practice in the Model Schools. 

But there is nothing more calculated to raise the cha- 
racter of the National Schools than the books that have 
been pubUshed for their use. The superior excellence 
of these publications is acknowledged even by the oppo- 
nents of the National System ; so much so indeed, that 
many of them, to my knowledge, use them in their own 
families for the education of their children ; and they 
are now beginning, I understand, to be very generally 
introduced into the higher class of schools and acade- 
mies, particularly in England and Scotland. 

Let the masters of the National Schools then teach 
those books as they ought to be taught, and let them 
make their schools as they were intended to be, models 
of order, system, and decorum, and no wise parent will 
hesitate to send his children to them, merely because 
they have been estabhshed principallyfor the education of 
the humbler classes. Nor will pride so far prevail over 
even weak-minded parents as to make them act contrary 
to their own interests, which they would clearly do, if they 
sent their children to a distance to be taught, at a great 
expense, what they might have learned equally well in a 
neighbouring National School, at a cost comparatively 
trifling. For, as I have said before, and I cannot say 
it too often, pride is not the sole, nor even the principtd 
cause which prevents the better or paying class of parents 

* Since extended to between four and five months. 

C 
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from sending their children to the schools that have heen 
estahUshed for the education of the people — ^but the infe- 
rior quahfications, carelessness, and conceit of the gene- 
rality of the teachers. So strong is the prejudice against 
schools of this class, and so htde of pride is miKed up 
with it, that I have very often found that the waitersf, 
hostlers, and even helpers, at the difiPerent inns, at which 
I put up while travelhng as an Inspector,* preferred send- 
ing their children to the pay schools, even of the lowest 
dass, rather than to the National Schools, though 
equally or more convenient in point of distance. And 
though a few of them did say, when I inquired into the 
reason of this preference, that they did not like to send 
their children to poor schools as long as they were able 
to pay for them elsewhere, yet the general answer was, 
'Hhat the masters in theNational Schools were just as bad 
as the masters in the Eildare-place Schools — ^that they 
set the children to teach each other, and did nothing 
themselves." 

Besides the good effects which the common education 
of the children of the lower and more respectable classes, 
in schools properly conducted, would have upon both, I 
am the more anxious for it, because I fear that this is the 
only practicable plan for raising the qualifications and 
bettering the condition of the teachers. 

I shall now give you twelve practical rules, which 
though brief, embrace almost all the duties required of a 
National schoolmaster, and conclude with a few observa- 
tions upon each. 

The teachers of National Schools are required — To 
keep at least one copy of the general lesson «u«- 
pended conspicuously in the school-room, and to inculcate 
the principles contained in it on the minds of their pupils. 

Of all the lessons in the school the general lesson 
is the most important. It is, in fact, the great lesson 
which the National Schools have been established to 
teach the rising generation, — and the National school- 
master who neglects to inculcate the principles contained 
in it on the minds of his pupils, has fail^ in the per- 

* This refers to the author's first tours of inspection, in the 
«-T, 1832 and 1833. 
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fortnance of the first and most important duty reqtdred 
of him hy his office. The first thing I used to look at 
on entering a school was the General Lesson, and if I 
found it put up in a neat frame, or even pasted on a 
hoard, I was at once prepossessed in favour of the 
teacher — and first impressions, you know, are very im- 
portant; hut if I found it sticking against the wall, 
and consequently damp, dirty, and iUegihle, I could not 
help feeling a degree of prejudice against the teacher, 
which, perhaps, may have prevented me from giving 
him full credit for the diligent discharge of the more 
difficult duties of his office. You think this wrong, hut 
you will observe that I have said, perhaps this may 
have been the case, I hope and trust that it never has, 
for I have always been disposed to look upon teachers 
with a favourable and friendly eye, and those who know 
me best will, I think, acknowledge that I have been 

To their faults (for we all have faults) a little blind, 
And to their merits ever kind. 

But the conclusion is natural, and by no means unfair, 
that if a teacher neglects the first rule, which is so easy 
of accomplishment, he must be remiss in the discharge 
of the more difficult duties of his office. 

The SECOND RULE is — To exclude from the school, dur- 
ing school hours, all catechisms and hooks ineulcatiTig 
peculiar religious opinions. 

By exclusion from the school, I mean that books of 
a peculiar religious character should not be produced, 
nor even permitted to appear in the school-room during 
the period set apart for general or literary education. 
The non-observance of this violates not only the great 
rule of order and regularity — a time and a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its proper time and place — 
but the National system itself. This is so clearly the 
case, that I need not dwell upon it. And yet it appears 
not only from the evidence given against the system on 
a late occasion,* but from the reports of our own Inspec- 
tors, that catechisms and books of a peculiar religious 
character are frequently found in the hands of the children, 
during the period publicly notified in the School Rules 

* The Parliamentarj Inquiry in 1837. 
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for general or literary instruction. I am aware that 
teachers cannot always prevent this infringement of our 
rules, for the children often, without their knowledge, 
hring such hooks in their hands, particularly if there be 
a scarcity of National school-books in the school. In 
almost every case I found that this irregularity was 
occasioned by a deficiency of National school-books, 
which naturally led the children to bring with them 
their old school-books ; for catechisms and sectarian 
pubUcations were and still are generally used as school- 
books in country schools, not under the control of 
any Society or Board. 

But as this rule is, also, very easily carried into effect, 
and as nothing has brought more odium upon the 
National Schools than the violation of it, the teachers will, 
I trust, attend strictly to it in future. If the children 
bring their catechisms in their hands for the purpose of 
being instructed in them, during the time notified for 
religious education, it is easy for the teacher to see that 
they are collected and put up in the school-press till the 
general or literary business is over. 

The THIRD RULE is — To avoid fairs^ markets, and 
meetings ; hut above ally political meetings and political 
connexions of every Mnd, and to do nothing either in or 
out of school which might have a tendency to confine it 
to any one denomination of children. 

As one of the main objects of the Commissioners is, 
to unite in one system of education children of all deno- 
minations, the National schoolmaster who counteracts, 
by his conduct, this benevolent purpose, is guilty of 
a gross dereliction of duty ; and this he will assuredly 
do if he connects himself with pohtics or party, or is 
even suspected of it. This is so clearly the case, that I 
need not dwell upon it. As to attending /air^ and mar- 
kets, you may not, perhaps, see the necessity for this 
prohioition. 

The generality of teachers, though they can have 
little or no business at such meetings, seem to think 
that they cannot possibly go on without them, and 
therefore they make it a point to attend all fairs, markets, 
aud^meetings that are held within walking distance of 
their schools. During my first and second tours of 
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inspection,* there was scarcely a week that I did not 
lose a day or more, often after travelling several miles, 
in consequence of the prevalence of this practice. But 
the masters of the National Schools have, in a great 
measure, given up this habit, and I trust they will soon 
give it up altogether. By frequenting such places, they 
not only lose their time, but what is worse, the respect 
due to their profession ; for they cannot attend them 
without mixing in companionship with the people, and 
the moment they do that, their useftdness, as respec- 
table teachers, is destroyed. 

The FOURTH RULE is — To keep the accounts of the at^ 
tendance and proficiency of the pupils according to the 
forms prescribed by the Board, 

A gentleman who visited, last winter, f aU the 

National Schools in the diocese of , stated in his 

evidence before the late Parliamentary Committee, that 
he found the accounts of the number and attendance of 
the scholars incorrectly or fraudulently kept in almost 
every one of them. It so happened that the schools in 
which he found the Report Books and Class Rolls most 
incorrect, and, as he conceived, fraudulent, were, though 
he was not aware of it, conducted by teachers who had 
been trained by, and had taught under the Kildare- 
place Society. I just mention this to show you, that by 
these, and similar charges, the confidence of the public 
in the correctness of the accounts given of the number 
and attendance of the children at all schools of the 
kind, has been considerably diminished. Keep your 
accounts, then, according to the precise form prescribed 
by the Boards and the public confidence will soon be 
restored. In fact, it is out of the power of a National 
schoolmaster, without exposing himself to certain de- 
tection, to take credit for a greater number of scholars 
than there is in actual attendance at his school, for he 
is obliged to return twice a year to the Board, not only 
the number, but the names of his pupils, and the class 
to which each of them belongs ; which return must be 
certified and signed by the manager of each school. 

* In 1832 and 1833. f In the winter of 1837. 
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The Board have, therefore, taken much more pains to 
arrive at accuracy than the Kildare-place Society did, 
for they merely required the number of pupils in atten- 
dance at each school. This plan, too, hesides ascer- 
taining, with the greatest accuracy, the numher of 
pupils at each school, enahles the Board to judge of the 
general progress, hy marking at each return of the half- 
yearly roll their advancement from class to class. But 
the accuracy of the average attendance, or the numher 
of pupils present one day with another throughout the 
week or quarter, must depend in a great measure upon 
the care and integrity of the teachers ; and it is to the 
AVERAGE attendance, as recorded in the Class Lists and 
Report Books, that I am now directing your attention ; 
aiMl I am sure that it is uimecessary for me to add, that 
the teacher capahle of making incorrect entries in his 
hooks, is guilty of gross immorality, and is consequently 
unfit to conduct any school, much less a National 
one. 

The FIFTH RULE is — To classify the children according 
to the National school-books, to study those books them- 
selves, and to teach according to the improved methods, 
as pointed out in their several pre/aces* 

By classifying the children according to the National 
school-hooks, I mean that each child should be classed 
as learning the first, second, third, fourth, or 
FIFTH LESSON-BOOK ; by which arrangement you will 
banish from your schools all the old and heterogeneous 
school-books, which rendered classification impossible, 
increased the labour of the teachers, and retarded the 
progress of their pupils. And as the National school- 
books are formed on the progressive principle — ^that is, 
each lesson made a little more difficult than the preced- 
ing one (the one rising above the other, like steps of 
stairs) — it will be necessary for you to divide each class 
into divisions to correspond with the progress and pro- 
ficiency of the children. For instance, the first division 
of the first class-book will be learning the alphabet ; 
the second, monosyllables ; and so on. 

Secondly — ^The teachers are required to study the 
National school-books themselves. I would have con- 
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ndered it useless and absurd to lay it down as a rule, 
that a person should study a book himself before he 
attempted to teach it to others, had not experience 
conyinced me of the necessity. Besides, the National 
school-books are s6 much above the common class, 
and contain so much information on subjects, not 
hitherto within the reach of the people, that it is neces- 
sary even for our best teachers to study them dili- 
gently and deeply before they attempt to teach them to 
others. 

The third branch of this rule recommends you " to 
teach according to the improved methods, as pointed out 
in the several prefaces of the National school-hooks** 
As you have those prefaces in your hands, it would be 
doing you an injustice, I hope, to suppose that you are 
not perfectly acquainted with them. I shall not, there- 
fore, enter into tibem, except to quote one sentence from 
the preface of the First Book. " It is recommended to 
teacners to make their pupils perfectly acquainted with 
one lesson before they proceed to another, and to exer- 
cise them as much as possible on the meaning of such 
words and sentences as admit of being defined and ex- 
plained." Here, even in the prefiace of the First Book, 
and in a few words, you have the foundation of the im- 
proved or INTELLECTUAL systcm of education, which 
you are required to introduce and carry into effect in 
your respective schools, and which you will be able to 
do with ease, if you begm by attendmg to the excellent 
recommendations here given. 

The SIXTH RULE is — To observe themselves, and to im^- 
press upon the minds of their pupils, the great rule of 
regularity and order — A time and a place for every 

THING, AND EVERY THING IN ITS PROPER TIME 
AND PLACE. 

This rule is so plain, and the necessity for it so strong, 
that I shall only observe, that the teacher who expects 
his pupils to do every thing in its proper time, and to 
put every thing in its proper place — ^m short, to be 
punctual, regular, and systematic, must set them an ex- 
ample himself; otherwise he will act the part of the 
crab in the fable, that reprimanded her little ones for 
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walking sideways, though, as she was reminded by one 
of them, she always walked after that fashion herself. 

The SEVENTH RULE is — To promote y both bif precept 
and example, cleanliness and neatness; to see that no chU" 
dren come to school without hamng their face cmd hands 
washed and their hair combed; to cause the schooUrdom 
to be swept out every evening, and to endeavour to have 
it white-washed at least once a year. 

This rule is akin to the preceding one, and equally 
necessary. The Irish peasantry are proverbial for their 
want of cleanliness, tidiness, and order. The most use- 
ful lessons, then, that can be taught their children, are 
the habits recommended in this and the preceding rule. 
In fact, it is only by education that we can hope to take 
away this reproach from our country. 

The EIGHTH RULE is — To pay the strictest attention 
to the morals and general conduct of their pupils, and to 
omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of 
TRUTH and honesty; the duties of respect to supe^ 
riorSy and obedience to all persons placed in authority 
over them, 

1 need scarcely observe, that mere literary education 
without moral training, is to be deprecated rather than 
desired. The good and conscientious teacher, there* 
fore, will consider it his first duty to inculcate the prin- 
ciples recommended in this rule upon the minds of his 
pupils. In fact, if children be not taught the duties of 
love and obedience to parents, respect and subordination 
to superiors, the principles of truth and honesty, and, 
in a word, the precepts and practice of morality, it is 
better for themselves, and safer for society, to leave them 
entirely uneducated; for bad as ignorance is^ education 
without morality is a thousand times worse. 

The NINTH RULE is — To evince a regard for the im- 
provement and general welfare of their pupils; to treat 
them with kindness, combined voith firmness ; and to aim 
at governing them by their affectUms and reason, rather 
than by harshness and severity. 

There is no rule upon which I would dwell with 
greater pleasure than upon this ; but time presses — ^be- 
sides, it would be doing you an injustice, I hope, to sup- 
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pose, after the lectures whicli you have so recently heard 
on this suhject, that much was necessary to convince 
you of the cruelty and absurdity of — ^what I hope 
I may call the old system of flogging. I may say «^«- 
tem, because the generality of schoolmasters, if we may 
judge froxa the frequency and regularity of their flog- 
ging, seemed to thmk that boys could no more learn 
without whipping, than their tops could spin without 
lashing. The ancient arms of a celebrated grammar- 
school in England represent a schoolmaster in the act of 
flogging his pupUs, with a text of Scripture underneath 
as a motto-— ITe that spareth the rod hateth the child. 
These armorial bearings, I need scarcely observe, are 
most appropriate; and the generality of schoolmasters, 
I am sorry to say, have proved themselves well entitled 
to assume them. 

But I rejoice to tell you that this cruel and absurd 
system is no longer countenanced nor tolerated by the 
pubtic ; and that teachers who still think it necessary 
to govern their pupils by fear and severity, rather than 
by kindness and reason, are considered ignorant of the 
art of teaching, and, of course, unfit for their office. 

One word let me add — never correct, for correction 
will be sometimes necessary, till you have tried all other 
means in vain, such as persuasion, remonstrance, re- 
proof; and when you do correct, never do it in anger. 
If this rule be not strictly observed, the only object 
which can render correction justifiable is defeated; for 
you will have the appearance of punishing your pupils, 
not for their profit, but for your own pleasure. This 
you may consider difficult, almost impossible, but it is 
the force of habit that leads you to think so. The office 
of a teacher is indeed a most trying one, and few can 
discharge the duties of it without at times showing a 
little impatience, and even anger — But he angry and sin 
not; that is, do not act upon the suggestions of anger. 
If you do, your act will not only be wrong, but the act 
of a madman ; for anger is madness while it lasts. It 
is very hard, such is our weakness, to correct a child 
unless we feel displeased with him ; and those who do 
it cool and unmoved are, by unthinking persons, said to 

c 2 
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be ciTieL But if correction be absoluteljr necessary, it 
is being cruel only to be kind. In fact, it is only those 
who correct in anger that are cruel, and cruel to no pur- 
pose ; for correction, in such a case, is useless, and worse 
than useless. Is a judge angry when be directs an 
offender to be punished? oris be considered cruel be- 
cause, calm and immoved, he orders the most severe 
punishments to be inflicted? And are the faults of 
children less pardonable than the crimes of malefactors? 
I had purposed to quote for you the opinions of 
several great and good men on this subject, including 
the philosophic Locke, but time will not permit. To 
show you, however, that this plan is neither new nor 
impracticable, I will read you a few sentences from 
" Roger Ascham's SchoolTnast^" This book was writ- 
ten two hundred and seventy years ago, and certainly 
nothing more to the purpose has been published since. 

" Schoolmasters many times punish rather the weakness of 
nature than the fault of the scholar, whereby many scholars be 
driven to hate learning before they know what learning meaneth; 
and so are made willing to forsake their books, and be glad to 
be put to any other kind of living. 

*• The school should be, indeed, as it is called by name [allud- 
ing to the original meaning of the term schoot] the house of play 
and pleasure, and not of fear and bondage, and so I think 
Socrates said. 

" If your scholar do miss sometimes, chide not hastily, for that 
shall both dull his wit and discourage his diligence; but monish 
him gently, which shall make him both willing to amend, and 
glad to go forward in love and hope of learning. For commonly 
many schoolmasters, some as I have seen, more as I have heard 
tell of, be of so crooked a nature, as when they meet with a hard- 
witted scholar, they rather break him than bow him, rather mar 
him than mend him. For when the schoolmaster is angry with 
some other matter, then will he soonest fell to beat the scholar, 
though there be no fault in his sdiolar to deserve it. These you* 
will say he fond schoolmasters, and few they be that be found to 
be such. They be indeed find schoolmasters, but surely over 
many such be found. But this I will say, that even the wisest of 
your great beaters do as often punish nature as they do correct 
faults. Yea, many tunes the better nature is the sorer punished.* 

♦ We would not say that such schoolmasters were 'find;* but 
find in this sentence meaaa fiolUh. 
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He tfadnks ''a dull wit'' generally makes the best 
scholar, if, as he quaintly adds, ''it be at first well 
handled by the mother, and regularly smoothed and 
wrought, as it sho^d, not overthwartingly and against 
the wood, by the schoolmaster." 

''But when such a child," he continnes, " comes to school, he 
is smally regarded, little looked unto ; he lacketh teaching — he 
lacketh encouragement'^he lacketh all things, only he neyer 
lacketh beating, nor any word that may move him to hate learn- 
ing, nor any deed that may drive him from learning to any other 
kind of living." 

The TENTH RULE is — To discountenance quarrelling, 
cruelty to animals, and every approach to vice. 

Boys particularly, I need scarcely observe, have a 
propensity to quarrel and fight with each other ; and 
though there is little of maUce or bad feeling in their 
contentions, yet the propensity is a dangerous one, and 
should be eradicated in time, otherwise it will grow 
with their growth, and strengthen with their strength, 
and eventually lead them on to cruelty and crime. It 
is this propensity, imchecked by education, and increased 
and confirmed by habit, wluch leads to the faction 
fights and outrages which disgrace our country and our 
name. 

Cruelty is almost the only thing for which I would 
punish a child, but not unless he repeated the offence 
after due admonition; for it is more for want of thought, 
or rather for want of being told, that most children are 
cruel. Awaken their sensibihties — excite their sympa- 
thies, — show them th^ cruelty and the sin of torturing 
or killing innocent or harmless insects, and of beating 
or annoying the animals which Providence has placed 
under the protection as well as under the power of man. 
Teach them that nothing has come into this world of 
itself — ^that the great Author of nature has called even 
the most loathsome creatures into existence for some 
wise purpose — and that therefore it is a sin to deprive 
any thing of life unnecessarily. Teach them, too, that 
the smallest thing that moves is as sensible to pain as 
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ihef are themselves, — ^that in the language of the Great 
Poet— 

" The poor beetle that we tread upon, • 
In corporal sufferance feeUt a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

The poet Cowper, too, has some very feeling and 
beautiAu lines on this subject. You will find them in 
the FourthBook of Lessons, under th^head of ''cruelty 
TO ANIMALS ;" and I will conclude my observations on 
this rule by recommending you to make every boy in 
your schools commit them to memory, and frequently 
repeat them. 

The ELEVENTH RULE is — To tecofd in the School 
Register the amount of all grants made by the Board, 
and the purposes for which they are made. 

And the twelfth and last rule is — To take every 
possible care of the free-stock of books granted by the 
Board ; and to endeavour to keep the school constantly 
supplied with National school-books and requisites for 
sale to the children^ at the reduced prices charged by the 
Commissioners. 

As you have not had the benefit of Dr. Macarthur's 
instructions on the art of teaching, I will read to you 
an extract from the preface of the admirable Uttle book 
called "Easy Lessons on Money Matters," most of 
which have been published in the National school-books. 
The distinguished Author* in the preface of the book 
referred to, says, *'The following extracts, written by 
an experienced and intelHgent schoolmaster, contain a 
specimen of the mode in which he would examine chil- 
dren in these lessons." That Dr. Macarthur is the 
experienced and intelligent person referred to, 1 have no 
doubt, because I have often seen him practising with 
success the directions here given. These directions 
have a special reference to the mode of teaching the 
" Easy Lessons on PoUtical Economy" in the National 
School Books, but an inteUigent teacher can easily apply 
them to all the Lessons. 

* Archbishop Whateljr. 
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EXTRACT CONTAINING DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING. 

*' The children ought to be made acquainted with the 
subject about which they are reading, as far as the 
lesson goes ; but this is by no means Si that ought to 
be done : eyery word almost in the lesson may be made 
use of to recall what the pupil has previously acquired, 
whether it be geography, history, or grammar, &c. 

'* Nothing usheartens children so much as turning 
them back ; and there is no necessity for it. Suppose, 
a week or a fortnight after the Lesson on Commerce is 
passed, I wish to refresh their memory on it, I need not 
tell the class to turn back and read the lesson over agaui ; 
but I take advantage of meeting with the word ship, or 
tea, or water, or indeed any word that affords an oppor- 
tunity of recaUing the lesson. 

" A judicious teacher might so modify his manner of 
teaching this lesson as to make it instructive either to 
a child of six or a boy of sixteen. In the one case, 
when I came to the word orange, I might say that the 
world is round hke an orange. In the other, I might 
ask the species, and natural history of the orange-tree. 

''QUESTIONS IN THE LESSON ON COMMERCE. 

"Do you recollect what we were reading about in the 
last lesson? — ^Very well; about Exchanges. And what 
is this lesson about ? — Right ; but do you know the 
meaning of the word Commerce? — Look at the first two 
lines.— -Yes; it means exchange among different nations. 
You remember we were shown in the last lesson, that it 
would be a bad plan for the shoemaker to make chairs 
and tables for himself, or for the joiner to make himself 
shoes. 

"Did you ever see oranges growing? — I dare say 
not; they do not grow in this country. How is it that 
we happen then to have oranges? — Certainly, we get 
them from the countries where they grow ; but where 
do they grow? — Right; show me Portugal on the map. 
Does Portugal lie to the north or south of us? — South : 
remember that. The countries south of us are warmer 
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than our country^ and the hest frmts grow in warm 
countries ; — ^grapes grow in this country^ and figs in this ; 
jou see they are both south of us : [pointing to them 
on the map.] Let each hoy mention a fruit; — ^begin, top 
hoy ; — ^that will do. Do you think the Portuguese will 
give us their fruit without any thing in exchange ?— 
No ; we send them cloth, or any other article they may 
wish for, and they send us oranges ; and this is com- 
merce. 

" Show me whence we get cotton?— Yes ; name it. 
Right. Who discovered America? — Bight; he dis- 
covered it in the year 1492. How long is it since that? 
What is a hundred years called? — Century. An animal 
with a hundred feet? — Centipede. Captain of a hun- 
dred men ? — Centurion. Recollect now, that cent, 
means hundred. Five per cent, means five pounds for 
every hundred. But what year did I say that the New 
World was discovered in ? 

" Now for tea and sugar ; are they animal, vegeta- 
ble, or mineral substances ? — ^Yes ; they are vegetable 
i^ubstances. Look round the room, and tell me what 
vegetable substances you see, &c. &c. What part of 
the plant is tea? — ^What sugar? You have seen the 
steam rising out of a pot or kettle — ^that is, the water 
going off — now the juice of the cane is boiled till all the 
water in it goes off in steam or vapour. From what 
country do we get tea? — ^Yes; show me China on the 
map. The people are called Chinese. What a useful 
thing commerce is ! Is it not a pity that we should be 
separated from China and America by water? Would 
it not be better if we had a road all the way? — You 
think it would. Take care now; look at the book, and 
tell me what the person thought who wrote this lesson. — 
Yes ; he says that water is useful for commerce. — ^But 
why does he think so ? — ^The ship can carry more than 
a horse can draw. Can the next boy give me another 
reason? — Very well; the ship does not need food or 
rest like the horse : these are very good reasons for 
saying that water is useful for commerce. Can you teU 
me what your reasons were when you said that the 
roads would be better than water? Think a Uttle. You 
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would be afraid of being drowned, would you? Very 
well, I see you are thinking now. 

" Don't you think it a good plan for the Americans 
and the Chinese to prepare sugar and tea for us, since 
they do not grow in this country ; and for us to make 
cloth, and knives, and scissors for them, since we can 
make such things better than they can ? — I think that 
industrious people in other countries are almost as useM 
to us as the h&ker or shoemaker who Uves in the same 
city with us. 

" Don't you think it very foohsh for difiPerent nations 
to quarrel and fight, and refuse to trade with one 
another ? Grod has made other countries useful to us, 
and has made us useful to other countries. Did not Grod 
mean to show us by that arrangement that we ought 
to hve in peace with one another, and to assist one 
another? 

" Here is a small ship ; begin at the head of the 
class, and let each boy tell me something about it: 
helms, sails, &c. &c. Let each boy tell me something 
that he has learned from this lesson. — First boy : We 
get tea from China; the people in China are called 
Chinese; Columbus discovered America; we get figs 
from Turkey ; the best fruits grow in warm countries ; 
this is Portugal ; cent, means a hundred ; Portugal hefi 
to the south of us; a hundred years is called a century; 
the helm turns the vessel, &c. &c. 

" I find it very difficult to convey an idea how I think 
a class ought to be taught ; so much depends upon the 
look, the tone, the animation of the master in keeping 
the children in good humour and on the alert. The 
teacher ought to show every material object mentioned 
in the lesson. 

" Children will look with interest upon sugar when 
they are reading about it, though perhaps they see it 
every day of their lives. The powers of association may 
be very much cultivated, and, of course, the memoiy 
assisted by a judicious mode of examination. Sugar, — 
Jamaica, — Columbus, — 1492,- — Henry VII,,-*-&c., may 
be so connected in the mind, that, ever after, the one 
will suggest the other." 
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MONITORIAL OR BfUTUAL INSTEUCTION. 

LICTHSB DELITEBED to the SirPEBIlVTENDEirTS Ol* THE MA- 

TIONAL SCHOOLS. 



In my late lecture to the teachers, as you are aware, I 
dwelt a good deal upon the popular prejudices against 
the MonitoriaL or Mutual Instruction System; and I 
showed, as you will recollect, how those prejudices have 
been increased and confirmed by the injudicious, imper- 
fect, and objectionable manner in which this system 
was introduced and worked by the generality of 
teachers; particularly by the inferior class of teachers 
trained by other societies. 

In this lecture, I intend to enter into the advantages 
and defects of the system itself; but before doing so I 
shall give you a brief history of its origin. This leads 
me to notice the rival claims of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster. Dr. Bell was, undoubtedly, the first person 
who brought the Monitorial or Mutual Instruction 
System under the notice of the pubUc. In a pamphlet, 
published in 1797, entitled, " Aii Experiment in Educa- 
tion, made at the Male Asylum of Madras, suggesting a 
system by which a school or a family may teach itself^ 
under the superintendence of the master or parent," he 
detailed his method, and concluded by recommending 
its introduction into the schools for the education of the 
poorer classes in these countries. Dr. Bell's, or, as it 
is usually called, the Madras System, was, it appears, 
shortly after the pubhcation of his pamphlet, introduced, 
with some modification, into St. Botolph's Charity 
School (the oldest of the kind in London), and was 
found to work well ; but Httle more was heard of him 
or his system till after the appearance of his rival, the 
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celebrated Joseph Lancaster. This extraordinary man 
had long been devoting his time and his energies to the 
education of the children of the poor ; but it was not 
till five years after the pubhcation of Dr. Bell's pamphlet 
that he came before the pubhc. I shall introduce him 
in his own words. In a pamphlet, pubhshed in 1803, 
entitled " Improvements in Education," he states : — 
'* I ought not to close my account without acknowledg- 
ing the obligations I he imder to Dr. Bell, of the Male 
Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave up his time and 
liberal salary that he might perfect that institution, 
which flourished greatly under his fostering care. He 
ipubUshed, in 1797, a tract, entitled, 'An Experiment 
on Education, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, 
suggesting a system whereby a school or family may 
teach itself, under the superintendence of the master or 
parent.* From this publication I have adopted several 
useful hints ; and I beg leave to recommend it to the 
attentive perusal of the pubhc friends of the education of 
youth. I am persuaded that nothing is more conducive 
to the promotion of a system than actual experiment. 
Dr. Bell had two hundred boys who instructed them- 
selves, made their own pens, ruled their own books, and 
did all that labour in a school, which among a number 
is light, but resting on the shoulders of the well-meaning 
and honest, though unwise teacher, often proves too 
much for his health, and embitters, or perhaps costs him 
his Hfe. I much regret that I was not acquainted with 
the beauty of his system till somewhat advanced in my 
plan ; if I had known it, it would have saved me mucn 
trouble and retrograde movements. As a confirmation 
of the goodness of Dr. Bell's plan, I have succeeded 
with one nearly similar, in a school attended by almost 
three hundred children." 

The school to which Lancaster alludes in this passage 
is the Borough-road School, in the vicinity of London, 
which was estabhshed through his exertions in 1800, 
and is still considered the largest and best of the class 
in Europe. The novelty and success of the method of 
instruction pursued in this and some other schools in 
the vicinity of London, brought Lancaster and his sys- 
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tem into such repute, that Lancasterian schools, as they 
were called in honour of the founder, began to spring up 
in almost every town in England. 

The success and celebrity of Lancaster recalled pubUc 
attention to the claims of Dr. Bell. His friends insisted 
that the merit of the invention entirely belonged to him, 
and that Lancaster was a mere copyist. The friends of 
Lancaster, on the other hand, while they admitted that 
Dr. Bell had first brought under the notice of the public 
a similar plan, asserted that Lancaster had been, for a 
considerable time before, engaged in constructing and 
experimenting upon his system; which, they also 
asserted, was different in many respects and far su- 
perior. 

But it was not so much the prior claims of Bell or 
Lancaster to originaUty — ^nor the superiority of this or 
that system, in a literary point of view — ^that led their 
friends and the pubUc to enter into the controversy with 
a warmth and spirit which a mere literary question never 
could have produced. The question became a religums 
or sectarian one, and it was debated with all the zeal and 
animosity which such questions usually call forth. Bell, 
himself a churchman, naturally wished to connect his 
system with the church, or, as he expresses it, " to be 
estabhshed under the most sacred auspices" — ^meaning 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Epis- 
copal Bench; and in accordance with this, it was 
recommended that the schools should be placed under 
the exclusive superintendence of the Protestant parochial 
clergy. Lancaster, on the other hand, a dissenter firom 
the estabhshed creed, invited the clergy and laity of all 
denominations to co-operate in the management of his 
schools. This led the ^clergy, who consider them- 
selves the natural and legal guardians of the education 
of the people, to regard the scheme of Lancaster as an 
invasion of their rights; and therefore they exerted 
themselves to estabUsh, in almost every parish, schools 
on Dr. Bell's system, which they called National^ in op- 
position to the Lancasterian Schools, which they re- 
sarded as schismatic or sectarian. The National Sdiools 
in Ei^land, I may observe, are similar to the Associa- 
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tion for DiscOunteniincmg Vice Schools in this countiy. 
They are imder the exdusive management of the Pro- 
testant parochial clergy ; and all the children attending 
them are ohliged to learn the catechism of the EstahUshed 
Church, and to attend the church service. But the 
Lancasterian, or as they are usually called the British 
and Foreign Society Schools, may he compared to the 
National, and even the Kildiure-piace Society Schools in 
this coimtry, hoth with regard to the management of 
them and the hheral principles on which they are 
estahhshed. For instance, one of the ftmdamental rules 
oi the British and Foreign Society is, ^' that their schools 
shall be open to the children of all denominations, 
without distinction, and that no catechism peculiar to 
any religious sect shall he taught in them^ But it is 
the literary merits of these rival systems that claim our 
attention, not the reUgious regulations which were super- 
added to them, and which, in fact, caused almost all the 
controversy. The Monitorial or Mutual Instruction 
method, is the hasis of hoth their systems, and each 
claims the honour of inventing it. The praises of their 
friends and followers were most extravagant. Colqu- 
houn, in his pamphlet on Popular Education, thinks 
that Dr. Bell deserved a puhhc statue in honour of the 
invention ; and Dr. Bell himself seems to coincide with 
him ; for after making the most of it, he concludes one 
of his pamphlets hy stating that he '^ is fearful of heing 
wanting to his own discovery."* Lancaster, too, in one 



* Dr. Bell describes his system in his manual as — 

*' An event which has no parallel in the history of the moral 
and intellectual world, — an event calculated to give a new 
character to society at large. 

" At the latter end of the last century the ingenious and ele- 
gant author of Elements of Criticism, says — ' What, if men of 
genius were encouraged, by suitable rewards, to give us good 
systems of education.' Now, without such encouragement, or 
any other, has a discovery been made of a system of education, 
of whieh Lord Kaimes could have had no conception — a dis- 
covery which has given to the Zudimagister, as it were, the 
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of his publications, claims the credit of the discorerj ; 
** having invented" he states, " under Divine Providence, 
a new and mechanical method of education, for the use 
of schools, he feels anxious to disseminate the knowledge 
of its advantages through the United Kinsdom." 

But in what does the invention consist? Dr. Bell 
tells us, over and over again, '' that his system consists 
in the mode of tuition by the scholars themselves." But 
is this an invention ? — and if so, is Dr. Bell the in- 
ventor ? The following passage from Plutarch proves 
that the invention — if invention it can be called — ^be- 
longed to Lycurgus, who, it appears, estabhshed a simi- 
lar system of education in Sparta. The Spartan boys, 
it is true, were taught very different and much more 
difficult lessons than the children in our schools ; but as 
they were taught and governed by the elder and more 
advanced boys, the Spartan and Madras systems were 
the same in principle; for, according to Dr. Bell, 
" wherever the scheme of tuition by the pupils them- 
selves is followed, there is the Madras system." 

" Lycurgus," as Plutarch informs us, "committed the 
superintendence of the youth of the state to one of the 
most worthy men of the city, and placed over the class 
of boys the most intelUgent and bravest of the irens. 
Those called irens," he continues, " are two years older 
than the class of boys, and melirena are the eldest of the 
boys." 

'^The business of the irens was, to put such questions 



hundred eyes of Argus, the hundred hands of Briareus, and the 
wiagB of Mercury. 

** It has given to the intellectual operations and the education 
of youth such immense powers, as the mechanical engines have 
given to the physical strength of man. Even the steam and 
locomotive engines admit of no comparison with the new school 
and its self>moving engine. It may be called the steam enoinb 
of the MORAL woBLD. It is the lever of Archimedes transferred 
from matter to mind. 

" To the moralist and divine, the statesman and politician, 
the sovereign and legislature, it furnishes an instrument 
more powerful than ever yet has been wielded.*' — BdFt JUanuai, 
p. 15, &c. 
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as required judicious answers, as — ^Who is the best man 
in the city ? What do you think of such an action ? 
!rhe answer was required to have a reason assigned, and 
a proof, in few words. He whose account of the matter 
was wrong, by way of punishment, had his thumb bitten 
by the iren. The old men and magistrates often attended 
these Uttle trials, to see whether the iren exercised his 
authority in a proper manner. He was permitted, in- 
deed, to inflict the penalties, but when the boys were 
gone, he was to be chastised himself if he had punished 
them with too much severity or remissness." 

Now, as the iren8 and melirens of Lycurgus are evidently 
the prototypes of the monitors and head-monitors of 
Dr. Bell, the Madras method, which consists chiefly in 
the tuition and government of the scholars by the more 
advanced boys, cannot be regarded as an invention, but 
rather as an imitation and modification of the Spartan 
system. Of course, this is the only point of resem- 
blance between the Madras and Spartan systems ; but, 
according to Dr. Bell, it is the cardinal point or princi- 
ple on which this system rests ; for he tells us over and 
over again, that the Madras method consists simply in 
the tuition and government of the scholars by them- 
selves. 

Nor was the practice confined to Sparta. It appears 
from Xenophon's Cyropedia, that it was customary in 
the Persian schools to place the younger boys under the 
care and control of the elder. 

Nor could the Monitorial method have been regarded 
as a great innovation in Madras ; for it has been ascer- 
tained that the mere form was employed in the East long 
before Dr. Bell's time. Pietro delle Falle, who travelled 
in the east in the year 1623, speaks of its existence ; 
and Dr. Bell himself tells us that he observed, on his 
first visit to a Malabar school, the children tracing 
letters, and learning to write on sand. 

To come nearer home, it appears that the system of 
teaching and governing the scholars by themselves was 
known and practised in France long berore the estabhsh- 
mentof the Madras school. In 1747, M. Herbault, 
director of the Hospice de la Pieti^, opened a school for 
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the education of three hundred poor children, into which 
this system was formally introduced, and successfully 
acted upon during the ifie of the benevolent founder.* 
And in 1780, the Chevalier Paulet established a similar 
institution for the education and support of two hundred 
destitute children, chiefly the orphans of officers, who 
not only mutually instructed each other, but also 
managed the domestic affairs of the establishment. 
This school flourished for about eight years, and was 
broken up at the Revolution, ending the same year that 
the Madras school commenced. The mode of punish- 
ment devised by the benevolent founder of this school 
deserves mention. Corporal punishment was entirely 
banished from it, and the pupils were governed solely 
by principles of honour and emulation. Instead of 
making the school a prison, and leammg a punishment, 
by confinement aiter hours and double lessons, his mode 
of punishment consisted in exclusion from the school and 



* About the year 1780 the Chevalier Paulet, an officer once 
in the French service, but descended from a British family, if 
not himself a Briton, in going through the wood of Yincennes, 
was attracted by the screams of a child toward a hole where it 
lay in a most miserable condition. Mons. Paulet took it home 
with him, and resolved to take care of it. In a few weeks the 
child informed his benefactor that he had three little friends 
almost as wretched as himself, and requested that they might 
be permitted to partake of his good fortune. The chevalier con- 
sented ; and the noise of his generosity having spread abroad 
among the children of the neighbourhood, he soon found himself 
surrounded by two hundred, whom he formed the project of edu- 
cating. To this end he divided them into classes, with each a 
captain at its head, and a general staff to superintend the whole. 
He excluded all corporal punishments. The principal correction 
he inflicted was condemning them to remain idle, and this awful 
sentence was graduated into what he termed petite oitiveti and 
grande oisivetS. The children TAuaHT each otheb. All the do- 
mestic concerns of his large feunily were attended to by each in 
rotation. Rewards and punishments were distributed, upon 
mature investigation and deliberation, by a Jury of school-fellows. 
Regular records were kept of every occurrence by the chevalier 
himself. The noble adage of his heart was — " If they cannot all 
be great men, they may ail be good men" — Edin, Review, vol. 
xzxiii. p. 489. 
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prohibition from study. This mode of punishment was 
found to be as efficient in practice as it was ingenious 
and philosophical in conception. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the celebrated Marshal Macdonald was 
educated in this school. 

The Madras system, then, if it consists merely in the 
tuition of the scholars by themselves, is not an invention ; 
nor is Lancaster's, though he includes in his mechanical 
processes and arrangements. Both Bell and Lancaster, 
however, deserve the highest praise for their exertions 
and sacrifices in the cause of popular education ; and in 
those exertions, and in those sacrifices, their chief merit 
consists. Dr. Bell, as we have seen, gave up the greater 
part of his property to promote popular education ; and 
poor Lancaster, having no property to give up, devoted 
his entire time, and, I may say, his life to the cause. 
To them too belongs the credit of producing in the 
public mind an impression in favoiur of popular educa- 
tion, and a desire to extend and improve it, which con- 
tinues to this day. Nor was the impulse given by their 
efforts to popular education confined to these coun- 
tries. Almost every country in £urope felt, and still 
feels it. 

Both Bell and Lancaster were, as was natural, enthu^ 
siastic. The former used to say, " Give me four-and- 
twenty children to-day, and I will supply you to-morrow 
with as many teachers." And Lancaster was equally 
visionary. Nor is this surprising, for their friends, and 
even the public, entered into their views with almost 
equal enthusiasm ; and Bell and Lancaster, and Lan- 
caster and Bell, were for a time, in almost every circle, 
the constant subject of conversation. In fact, the in- 
troduction of the Mutual Instruction system was re- 
garded as a new era in education; and, like other 
novelties, it attracted, for a time, an undue share of 
the pubHc attention. But its novelty has passed away, 
and sober experiment has put its pretensions to the 
proof; and I need not add, that the extraordinary re- 
sults expected from it never have — nor never can be 
realized. But though the extraordinary results which 
the enthusiasm of Bell and Lancaster led their friends 
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and followers to expect from the Mutual Instruction 
system have never been realized, yet it has done much 
to exte^id, systematize, and improve popular education.* 
Though children cannot be taught without teachers, nor 
learn to read without books, nor write without paper, 
yet many of the contrivances and arrangements of 
Bell and Lancaster have proved in the highest degree 
useful. 



* Some •£ their arrangements, however, were very ii^ndicionfl. 
Lancaster's system of rewards and punishments was particularly 
objectionable. For instance, " It is no unusual thing with me," 
he says, <' to deliver one or two hundred prizes at the same time. 
And at such times the countenances of the whole school exhibit 
a most pleasing scene of delight ; as the boys who obtain prizes 
commonly walk round the room in procession, holding the prizes 
in their hands, and an herald proclaiming before them* — These 
good boys have obtained prizes for going into another class. 
The honour of this has an effect as powerful, if not more so, 
than the prizes themselves. A large collection of toys, bats, 
balls, pictures, kites, are suspended over head, beaming glory 
and pleasure upon the school beneath. 

*' When a boy gets into a singing tone of reading, the best 
mode of cure that I have hitherto found effectual, is by force of 
ridicule. Decorate the offender with matches, ballads, (dying 
speeches if needful,) and in this garb send him round the school, 
with some boys before him crying matches, &c., exactly imitat- 
ing the dismal tones with which such things are hawked about 
London streets. I have always found excellent effects from 
treating boys who sing or tone in their reading, in the manner 
described. It is sure to turn the laugh of the whole school upon 
the delinquent. It provokes risibility, in spite of every endea- 
vour to check it, in all but the offender. 

" When I meet with a slovenly boy, I put a label upon his 
breast, I walk him round the school with a tin or a paper crown 
upon his head.'* Boys with dirty faces had them washed by 
little girls before the whole school, ' who accompanied their ablu- 
tions with a gentle box of the ear I' Boys with dirty hands were 
sometimes obliged to stand before the school with their iingers 
in each others mouths ! I Again, *' it is very seldom that a boy 
deserves both a log and a thaekle at the same time !" Most boys 
are wise enough when under one punishment, not to transg^ss 
immediately, lest it should be doubled.** 

These disgusting and degrading modes of punishment wero 
soon discontinued even by Lancaster himself. 
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Before I enter into the advantages and defects of the 
Monitorial method, which is common to the systems of 
both Bell and Lancaster, and which, in fact, constitutes 
the foundation of each, I shall state briefly some points of 
difference in the arrangements. BeU recommends chil- 
dren to be taught to write by tracing the characters on 
sand with the fingers, while Lancaster prefers, for the 
same purpose, the use of slates and pencils. Again, 
Bell put into the hand of every pupil a small card, con- 
taining his lesson ; while Lancast^ had lar^e cards, or 
tablet lessons, arranged round the walls, and made one 
.serve an entire class. Bell always selected the best boys 
for monitors, while Lancaster held it advantageous 
sometimes to appoint the most mischiewus. Their 
methods of teachmg the alphabet, reading, and arith- 
metic, also differed in some respects. 

Lancaster drilled and divided the letters of the alpha- 
bet into squadrons and groups, according to their resem- 
blance, real or su^^sed, to geometric figures ; and Bell 
introduced what is called the syUabie method of reading, 
which consists in making beginners prcmounce the 
words syJrlorhle by sylrlaMe^ and sentences word by 
word, pausing at each. This method, it has been stated^ 
has, generally speaking, led the pupils of the National 
Schools to excel in reading, while the scholars of the 
Lancasterian Schools are considered superior in their 
knowledge of arithmetic. But though sand-writing, 
small cards, and syllabic reading properly belong to the 
National Schools, and slate-wnting and large cards, or 
tablets, to the Lancasterian, yet these distmctions are 
not always kept up. Slate-writing and tablets, or larae 
cards, are now very generally substituted instead of sand- 
writing and small cards in the National Schools. 

It is worth remarking, that the ingenious and econo- 
mioal methods of teaching the alphabet, writing, and 
arithmetic, introduced by Bell and Lancaster, have as 
little claim to be called inventums as the tuition and 
government of the scholars by themselves. Dr. Bell 
himself tells us, that he was struck on his first visit to 
a Malabar school, by the practice of making the scholars 
trace and learn their letters in sand ; and Tennant in- 
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forms us, that in a school at- Rohilcund, he observed 
that each boy had a black boards like a slate, on which 
he copied letters with chalk, and that thns while he 
learned to write the characters, he learned their names 
also. And in Shaw's travels in Barbary and the Le- 
vant, published in 1739, (about a himdred years ago,) 
the following passage occurs (page 262) — " When the 
Moorish and Turkish boys (for there is httle or no 
education among the Bedouins) are about six years of 
age, they are sent to school, wnere they learn to read, 
to write, and repeat at the same time. They make no 
use of paper, each boy having a thin square board to 
write upon, which being only shghtly daubed over with 
whiting, may be wiped off, or renewed at pleasure. 
After they have made some progress in the Koran, the 
principal book that is taught them, they are initiated, 
with like care into the several ceremonies and devotions 
of their reUgion ; the master receiving from each boy 
for his trouble and attendance, about a penny a week." 
As I have followed them so far, I may add, that he states 
that, except those who can get employed in collecting 
the tribute and customs, they soon forget all that they 
learn at school. 

The mechanical method of teaching the rudiments of 
arithmetic by smtdl balls, movable on wires fastened in a 
frame, is not new.* Duhalde and Barrow speak of, and 
the latter gives a delineation of a similar machine which 
is used for the same purpose in China. It is called t^e 
moamrpan; and might be called the Ready Reckoner of 
the Chinese, for it is used more in practice than in. 
theory. Barrow tells us that it is in universal use, from 
the man of letters to the meanest shopman behind his 
counter. In the pubHcation called " The Chinese," by 
the Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge, you will 
find a delmeation of the swam-pan, or, as it is called 
ihere, the stidn-pdn, or calculating-dish. It is described 
as having balls of wood or "ivory strung upon wires in 
separate columns, of which one column represents units, 
with a decimal increase and diminution to the left and 

* This is Pestalozsian. See Lecture on his System. 
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right, as in our system of numeration. The Chinese 
calculating-dish is used for more compHcated calculations 
than ours ; but the sftnilarity of their form, and the me- 
chanical principle of each, point out their identity. 

But we are more concerned with the utility than with 
the originaUty of these contrivances. If not invented by 
Bell or Lancaster, they were, at least, organized, im- 
proved, and systematized by their labours, and, conse- 
quently, to them the chief credit is due. We shall there- 
fore pass on to the utihty of these contrivances, begin- 
ning with the alphabet. There is Httle or no necessity 
for drilUng and dividing at least the capital letters of 
the alphabet into ranks and groups, for the purpose of 
enabhng children to learn them more easily. The easiest 
way to teach the capital letters is, not to teach them at all ; 
I mean, they need not be taught as a lesson, but merely 
hung up for show in the school-room. If we cannot 
smooth the ru^ed path of learning for children, we 
should at least throw no unnecessary difficulties in thdr 
way. And to make children learn and recollect the 
names and forms of the capital letters, before they can 
proceed a single step, is a great and unnecessary dif- 
ficulty thrown in their way. The difficulty to a child 
must be great. If we doubt it, let us try what trouble 
it would cost ourselves to learn and recoUect the names 
and forms of four-and-twenty characters or figures which 
we never saw before. And the difficulty is unnecessary, 
because the capital letters are not required either for 
learning to spell or to read. It is of the cmnmon letters 
that words and sentences are composed. The capitals 
occur only one at a time, and perhaps not more than one 
inapageUd wiUbe leaxneS by Children as they pro- 
ceed, without any formal teaching. There is no neces- 
sity then for the ingenious contrivances of Lancaster and 
others for teaching, at least, the capital letters of the 
alphabet, by dividing them into right and acute angled, 
curved, and perpendicular. To teach a child by geo- 
metric comparisons is, I conceive, preposterous, and cal- 
culated to increase the difficulty; for, if I tell him that 
the first letter of the alphabet, for instance, is formed 
by two inclined lines and a horizontal one, what is he 
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ihe maerl The Irish Sdioohnaster's gahU-end compar 
rison of the same ktter, " Great A," though a less 
learned^ is certainly a mach easier, and therefore a much 
hetter one. 

The commm letters, however, must he learned ; hut 
there is no necessity for such contrivances even to teach 
them. No easier, and, therefore, no hetter plan can he 
devised than the method adopted in our First Book of 
Lessons. Instead of distracting the minds of children 
hy obliging them to learn and recollect the names^ and 
forms of all iiie letters before they can advance a single 
step, they are taught only two or three at a time, and 
with their names they are taught their uses also; which 
plan renders their lessons not only easy, but practically 
interesting. — So much for the alphabet.* 

The next improvement was the substitution of card 
lessons by Bell, and tablets by Lancaster. Such substi- 
tutions are more economical, and therefore preferable, 
particularly in schools established for the education of 
the poorer classes. Besides, the tablet lessons answer 
better than books for instructing children in large classes. 
When the master or monitor points to the tablet, the 
eyes and attention of the whole class are at once fixed 
upon it ; and no time is lost or confusion occasioned by 
the dropping of books or the losing of places, which, in 
a large class of children is almost unavoidable. But 
though tablets are better than books for hearing junior 
classes their lessons, yet every child should be provided 
with a book for the purpose of preparing his lessons 
before he comes up to say them in classes round the 
tablet. Children, too, should always be required to 
prepare lessons at home, and this th^ cannot do without 
books. Besides the advantage of this, it is rendered ne- 
cessaiy by the universal desire of parents, who, naturally 
enough, think that their children are leamine httle or 
nothmg if they are not required to prepare lessons at 
home. In fact, it was this feeling which, perhaps more 
than any other, led the peasantry to prefer common 
hedge*-schools to the Lancasterian and even Eildare- 

* See Appendix, for a aew method of teaching the alphabet. 
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place Society schools. From the hedge or country 
Bchook the children always hrought home their hooks» 
such as they were, for the purpose of getting tasks, which 
Was a proof to their parents, particularly if unable £rom 
ignorance to examine into their progress themselves, 
tibat the master was keeping his scholars to their learning 
both in school and out of it. But from the Lancasterian 
and Eildare-place Society schools they broi^ht home 
no books for the purpose of preparing lessons. In the 
former, indeed, they had no books to bring home, as 
tablets alone were used, and only one perhaps anumg a 
dozen of children; and in the Kildare-place Society schools 
they had the use of the books only during school-hours. 
The same objection, I am glad to say, cannot be made 
ta the National Schools ; as there is, or always should 
be, in each oi ibem, an adequate stock of National School 
books for sale to the scholars, at half first cost, even the 
poorest class of parents can provide their children witli 
l)ooks with very little difficulty. 

Writing on sand or slates instead of paper is a more 
^(Donomicfid method, and therefore preferable, particularly 
in schools for the education of the poorer classes. But 
more, perhaps, is lost in time than is gained in eccmomy; 
for writing on sand with the finger, or even on a slate 
with a p^dl, does not enable a child to write on paper, 
which is the great object in view. Besides, paper is 
now so cheap, particularly in the National Schools, in 
which children may purchase it at the rate of three-pence 
a quire, that the practical advantage gained by writing 
on it more than counterbalances the expense saved by 
the substitution of sand or slates. Slates, however, may 
be used with advantage by the younger children. Thougn 
forming letters on a slate with a pencil cannot advance 
the art of writing, compared with practising with a pen 
on paper, yet it amuses children, and keeps their atten- 
tbn engaged, which is certainly a very great advantage. 
The fitcility of correcting imperfect attempts at forming 
the characters is an argument for learning to write on 
i^tes ; but, not to speak of the injury done to the hand 
by the use of a stiff' pencil, children unll take more pains, 
and therefore make more progress* when writing on 
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paper, because they know there is no room for eorreo- 
tion — that what they once write must remain^ not only 
for the inspection of the teacher, but their parents also. 
Writing on slates, therefore, except for the purpose of 
amusing children, and keeping their attention engaged, 
is, I conceiye, now that paper can be had for three-pence 
a quire, no advantage ; for, as I said before, mare n lost ■ 
in time than is gained in economy.* 

I shall now pass on to the Monitorial or Mutual Ib- 
struction system. The best argument in its favour isy 
that it brings, by the economy of its machinery, the 
common branches of education within the reach of the 
very poorest classes in the community. It enables one 
person, properly trained, to teach hundreds of children 
the rudiments of the common branches of education. 
This is a great advantage to the poorer classes ; for the 
more pupils a teacher has, the less payment he can 
afford to take from the parents of each. The monitorial 
system, therefore, cheapens education. It also esepediteti 
and extends education by enabHng children to go through 
the usual school course in a much shorter time. This 
is another great advantage to the poorer classes^ whose 
necessities compel them to limit the sdiooling of their 
children to the shortest possible time. Under the old 
plan, the children of the poor had scarcely time*to learn 
to read before they were called away to labour for their 
living; but in the same time, under the monitorial sys- 
tem, they may add to their reading a knowledge of 
writing and the rudiments of arithmetic. Where there 
is but one teacher, even in a small sdiool» a great deal 
of time must of necessity be lost by the children ; for 
even in the smallest school there are several classes, 
whidi, as the teacher cannot divide himself, he must 
attend to in rotation; and, consequently, all the other 
diildren, except the few round hid desk, are left to idle 
away at least two-thirds of their time, under the name 
of preparing their lessons. But under the momtorial 
system every child is kept at work, and every minute is 
turned to account. . In short, under the monitorial sya- 

* See the Appendix^ for a new method of teachyng to write* 
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tcQQciy even in a school of four classes^ thrice as much 
time is available for the actual instruction of each pupil; 
for, supposing the master to give an equal portion of 
time to each of the four classes, he could only be one-' 
fourth of the day with each. 

Again, the order^ discipline, and subordifuUion, which 
the monitorial system requires from, and hahitwUet 
children to, must have the nappiest effects on their after 
life. Such habits, I need scarcely observe, are the most 
useful lessons that can be taught the children of the 
lower classes; and such lessons they cannot miss learn- 
ing if educated for three or four years at a systematic 
and well-conducted monitorial school. 

Another advantage attending the monitorial system is, 
that by reheving the master from the drudgery of hearing 
tasks and repetitions, and of teaching the mere elements 
of education, it enables him to devote his time and his 
ener^es to the instruction of tibe more advanced scholars 
in the higher branches of education. Again, this system 
is calculated to raise up a new and superior class of 
teachers ; for many of the monitors will naturally follow 
teaching as a profession, and from their long training 
and habits of order and discipline, excellent teachers they 
must make. 

But notwithstanding tlie advantages derivable from the 
momtorial system, it never has been popular with the pa- 
rents of the pupils. It is true they are not the best judges, 
but they feel the greatest interest, and they certamly 
have a voice potential in the matter. Their prejudices, 
which in general arise from their ignorance and selfish- 
ness, have been increased and confirmed, as I showed in 
my late lecture, by the injudicious, imperfect, and objec- 
tionable maimer in which it was introduced and worked 
by the generality of teachers. But even if well worked, 
it seldom finds favour in the eyes of parents, who very 
naturally object that their children should teach or be 
taught by other children. It is almost impossible to 
persuade them that justice can be done them if taught 
by monitors ; or that, if monitors, they do not lose their 
time by teaching others, instead of being taught themr 
selves. Besides, it hurts their pride — for pride descends 
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eren to the lowest classes— to haye their chUcbreii in-> 
strocted and gocemed hy the childreii of their neighbonrs. 
Bnt this system has been objected to eyen by more 
competent and less prejudiced juc^es. The G^erman ednca* 
tiomsts have denounced it as a kmd of steam-engine pro- 
cess^ got tq[> in England for the purpose of stamping the 
lower orders with a superficial and meehamcid system of 
education ; and, except by a lai^ party in France,* it 
is now repudiated all oyer Europe. 

* The zeal and animority displayed by Che adyocatea of the 
Hral tyatenia of education in France, ^ feMtigiumad nuOueT and 
^ Temeigfumeni timuUani^ would be qntte mezplieable> did we 
sot know thai; they are the names of two parties. Louis FhUippe, 
whfle Bnke of Orleans, and for a year or two after he became 
King of the French, was the great patron and promoter of the 
mutual instruction system. He- has since, howerer, given nne- 
qnlTOcal proofs of his preference of the simnltaneons system; 
and there can be little doubt, I think, of the c^edy decline of 
the monitorial schools in France as well as in Creimany. In the 
following extract from the report of the " SodkS pour rvutnie^ 
tion eUmentaire** for the year 1835, he is accused of striking ai 
the root of the mutual instruction system by the enactment that 
decrees that all the French primary schools shall be divided into 
ihree tUuteif according to the age and proficiency of the chil- 
dren. It will be seen that the fact of his having been a school- 
master himself is referred to, though it is not expressly said that 
his school was a numUorial one. 
** 8ur let aeiet et Vesprii du ndnUthe de tinsfructum publique, en 

ee qui Umehe VinttrucHon primaire et tpScialement Venteignement 

muiuel, 

" La r^ponse k la dentation de la 8oci^^ de Paris pour Pen- 
seignement ^^entaire, fsate par le roi, imm^diatement apres la 
revolution de Juillet^ n'est pas la seule preuve que nous pnisaions 
foumir de sa predilection constante pour I'enseignement mutneL 
Tin an plus tard^ voyageant dans les provinces de FEst, il r^n- 
dait k la Soci^^ d'eucouragement de Mirecourt : ' Le d^veloppe- 
ment de I'enseignement primaire et nattuei est la base de la ffli- 
cite publique. Je ne saurais trop vous recommander cet objet, 
ainsi qu*^ M. le pr^et. Plus les hommes sent ^dair^^ plus Us 
sent sages et amis de Tordre. C'esi le meilleur moyen d'assurer 
la tranquillity du pays. Quand le gouvemement est essentielle- 
ment natioual, il ne pent leur demander que ce qui est dans leur 
int^r^. Lorsqulls le comprennent bien, tout devient facile, car 
c'est alors que tout se r^mit pour concourir k la prosp^t^ gfyii- 
rale.' 
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In hidy the instrodtion conmraziicated b j this method 
mii^t necessarily be of a meehametd eharoeter, as it is 

'* Le rdi r^poacUat encore an comity d'inBtnictioii prifiiaire de 
Troyes : * La loi stir Venseignemeiit public est actnellement son- 
miae Ik la d^b^ration des eomit^^ afin qu'elle pmsse Stre pre* 
sent^e aux Chambres ^ la session prochaine. Tons devez dtre 
certain qne mes efforts tendront ^ faciliter yotre tftche, ^ propa- 
ger Tenseignement mutuely ce grand moyen de r^andre rinstmc- 
tion dans les classes pen aisles de la sod^^. Je recommanderai 
aussi d'angmenter taut qn'on ponrra la distribution des livres 
el^mentaires.' 

*' Et U roi qtUf dans sou eaeU, on le sait^ s*est livrS lui-m^me <^ 
fensHgnementy n*a pas seulement par des paroles t6moign^ la 
pr6f6rence qa*il a toigours accord6e il la m^hode mtOuelle, mais 
il Ta surtont pronv^e par des faits. G'est ainsi qn'ayant son 
av^ement an trdne, et lorsqne I'enseignement mntnel ^ait pro- 
soiit, U cr4ait des £coles dirig6es d appres oette m^ode, dans les 
oommnaes de ses domaines; o'est ainsi que depnis cet aT^nement 
il a continn^ d*en fonder^ et qu'il Ta fait tout r^cemment encore 
dans les communes avoisinaDt la forit de Breteuil." * * 

'' Le journal officiel de I'instruction publique^ fond^ en Octobre, 
1832, sur un rapport du ministre an roi, dont le r^dactenr en 
cheff nomm^ par le ministre, r^ribud par TEtat, est placid sous 
la surveillance du Conseil royal, et qui enfin est subventionn^ de 
697 abonn6mens pay 6s sur les fonds du minist^re, le journal 
officiel^ disoas-nous, dans les premiers mois de son existence, se 
montra partisan prononc6 de la m^thode mutuelle. EUe avait, 
disait-il, sur les autres, une inconiestable supirioritS. Et non 
content d'affirmer cette superiority, il prenait soin de la prouyer, 
et d^montrait, par d'excellentes raisons, que dans les 6co]es mii- 
hieUes on travaillait six fois plus que dans les 6coles de Fr^res. 
Puis tout-iucoup h. ces 6loges succed%rent, d'abord un silence 
affect^ sur cette mime m^thode, puis bientdt une malyeillance 
mal d^guis^e centre elle, puis enfin une predilection marquee pour 
les ^oles de Fr^res, toutes nuances qui se laissent facilement de. 
couvrir 2k quiconque a l*habitude de lire un journal/' * « 

** II nous est done impossible de ne pas induire de ces deux 
programmes pour les brevets de capcxiti et des faits qui les ac- 
compagnent, qu'ils ont pour but d'arrdter dans son essor I'en- 
seignement mutuel; et ce qui yient donner la force de I'eyidence 
2k eette induction, c'est un staiut sur les Scoles primaires SlSmsn- 
taires eommunales, arrSt6 par le Conseil royal de I'instruction 
pnblique, le 25 Ayril, 1834, sur le rapport du conseiller charge 
de ee qui conceme les ecoles primaires, et approuv^ par le mi- 
nistre. 

'* Ce statut, qu'il serait trop long d*analyser dans toutes ses 

D 2 
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impossible for monitors to enter into the rational and 
intelleetual part of education. JU that they can do ur 
to ash, and exact, the gueatUms and answers that are set 
down for them. They cannot^ like well informed and 
experienced teachers, vary and adapt their questions 
to the different capacities of their pupils ; nor are they 
competent to form a proper estimate of the value of the 
answers^ if not given in the expected words. But though 
monitors are of little use in exercising the understanding, 
correcting the judgment, and developing the faculties of 
the children committed to their charge, still they are of 
the greatest service; for they can teach the technical 
and elementary parts of education, and hear tasks and 
repetitions, as well, if not better, than the best-informed 
teachers. This is indeed all that can be expected from 
the generality of monitors, but it is a great deed; for 
as elementary instruction, tasks, and repetitions, consti- 
tute the prmcipal portion of the business of the school, 
the master, by being relieved from this drudgery, is 



parties, ne renferino presquepas nne disposHiott qtd s(Ht conforms 
ik la m^thode mataeHe, ou qui n'y soit bien phitdt essentieUemeiit 
contraire. 

" Nous n'en citerons qa'ane senle, celle qui est pour ainsi dire 
fondamentale : 

" * Toute ecole £l6mentaire sera partagee en trois divisions 
principales & raison de I'dge des Olives. — Les 6l%yes de Tage de 
six H huit ans formeront la premiere division..— Les enfans de 
huit ^ dix ans formeront la deuxilme division. — Une troisi^e 
division se composera des enfans de dix ans et an-dessus jnsqn'i 
lenr sortie de T^cole.' 

^ Nons disons que le partage en trois divisions est le renverse- 
ment de I'enseignement mutuelyQt bien pins que ce partage d rai- 
ton de VAge des Slaves est le renversement de tout enseignement 
qnelconqae. 

*' Da reste, ce statnt, dans son ensemble, est nn syst^me d'or** 
ganisation d'enseignement simultan^, syst^e, qui plus est, copi^ 
dans ses points principaux sur celui des Fr^es. 

** n n'est personne, pour pen qu'il ait quelque notion de Ten- 
seignement mutuel, qui, s'il jette les yeux sur cet acte, ne soit 
aussit^t convaincu que son exSeuHon entratnerait la destmcHon de 
touUs les SeoUs mutuelles cPun bout de la France d Vauire, destruc- 
tion telle que la Bestauration elle-mlme n'aurait pas os^ la pre- 
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enabled to devote his time and enei^es to the intellectual 
education of the more advanced scholars. 

Monitors may, it is true, be made competent to give 
intellectual instruction also. Pere Girard, Professor 
Pillans, and others, have recommended masters to pre- 
pare the monitors for their office by extra and adequate 
instruction ; but in this case they are no longer monitors — 
that is, children taken firom the classes to instruct their 
school-fellows — ^but regularly prepared teachers; nor can 
the master, notwithstanding the extra labour which 
their preparation has cost him, count upon their services 
for any length of time vdthout remuneration. Such a 
class of monitors we have at present in our Model School, 
and certainly admirably well qualified they are for their 
office; but, as they either receive or expect some remune- 
ration for their services, they are to be considered rather 
as assistant teachers than monitors. It is to be vdshed 
that there were a few such monitors in each of our large 
schools: but I fear that the difficulty of raising local 
funds to remunerate them renders this wish ineffectual. 
The only thing we can do is, to endeavour to convince the 
parents of the pupils of the advantages and necessity of 
the monitorial system, particularly in large schools^ for 
which it is pecuUarly adapted. The principal advantages 
I have already pointed out, and I need not recapitulate 
them further than to observe, that the economy not only 
of money, but of time also, produced by it, is the best 
argument we can use vdth the people. If we can once 
convince them that, while they pay less, their children 
learn, or should learn more — for, instead of waiting more 
than half the day for perhaps less than half an hour's 
instruction firom the master, they are kept constantly 
learning under competent and pains-taking monitors; or 
that their children, if employed to teach others, are at 
the same time teaching themselves, (for the best way to 
learn is to teach,) and that, even if this were not the 
case, the extra instruction which their assistance entitles 
them to receive from the master vnll amply repay them for 
their loss of time ; — ^in short, if we can convince them that 
the system is less expensive and more efficient than the 
old way, as they call it, their prejudices against it vrill 
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disappear, and they will no longer regard it as inyented 
merely for the ease of the teaefaer — ^in fact, as a kind of 
teaching for charity, which they think no person except 
paupers should submit to. 

We subjoin the opinions of several eminent education- 
ists r^arding the Monitorial System. 

Mr. Wtse, in his valuable Work on Education, obserres : — 
'<Eew methods have been more overrated and underrated, both 
in their principles and applications, than this same method of 
mutual instruction. On its first introduction it tiad all the 
&shionable celebrity of a newdiscoveiy. It was described aa the 
philosopher's stone in education ; the single process by which 
every thing was possible, and every result a benefit. We are, 
at present, somewhat more sober — ^many of those early glories 
have been eclipsed. The German educationists, especially, have 
pronounced themselves very strongly against its pretensions. It 
adds nothing to the moral influence of the teacher — ^nothing to 
the development of feeling or character in the papiL The most 
insignificant country schoolmaster in Germany does as much for 
true education as the entire systems of Bell and Lancaster. 
These judgments, harsh, as undoubtedly they are, have been, in. 
many instances, but too much justified by facts. Many of the 
mutual instruction schools, both in France and England, de- 
servedly come under this censure. At the same time, it is goin^ 
too far to attach those demerits to the system iteelf. 

*' The system of mutual inatruction possesses very numerous 
advantages in large public schools, over all others. Pupils, mo- 
nitors, master, all benefit, and not merely intellectually, but morally. 
The pupils and the monitors both learn, and both in the most 
effective and agreeaUe manner, and both learn constantly and 
methodically. The pupils are taught by persons of &eir o^m 
age, and, as nearly as possible, of th^ own degree of inro&cienoy ; 
an immense advantage when competent, from the facilities it 
affords the pupil in proposing his dif&culties, and the assurance 
it gives that he will not be distanced altogether by his teacher. 
The monitor derives scarcely less profit from his tuition. It is in 
communicating knowledge we best ascertain how much we reaUy 
possesa. Each pupil is thus a teacher to the monitor, not less thaa 
the monitor to him. Nor is the master without his share in thfi 
general profit. He is spared the tedium of technicalism — he has 
no dreary task-work to toil through — he is permitted to use his 
own powers and acquirements, in a manner the most consonant 
to his own feeling^ and the most advantageous to the improve- 
meftt of his pupils. It ia quite a different thing hearing the 
same eternal verb mangled by sixty listless children in sueces- 
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tiotif and passing from circle to circle, tritnesidng in eaeh the 
most actiye exhibition of their several Realties, and receiving 
freqaently> from these uncontrolled displays^ light for the ma- 
nagement of the characters and nnderstandings of his pupils, 
quite impossible (if ever they were sought for) under the old 
system." 

Mr. HoRKEB, fn the Prefiuse to his excellent Translation of 
Cousin's Education in HoHand, observes : — 

** The plan of mutual instruction, or the teaching in large 
numbers by means of monitors, as practised in the Bell and Lan- 
caster schools, is a system radically defective, and wholly inade- 
quate either to the individual, moral, or religious training of a 
child, in the opinion of many who have narrowly watched and 
closely investigated the results of that system. It has been tried 
and rejected throughout Germany and Holland, the two coun- 
tries of Europe where the education of children has been most 
successfolly carried into effect ; it is rejected by M. Cousin, a 
profound, cautious, and impartial inquirer, as will be seen in his 
most recent work on education — ^that which I now lay before the 
public. Br. Biesterweg, of Berlin, an experienced schoolmaster, 
went last year into Denmark, for the special purpose of examin- 
ing certain schools in that coimtry where that system is followed 
and much extolled ; he has published an account of his journey ; 
and although he went with a strong predilection in fiivour of the 
plan of mutual instruction, he entirely renounces his former 
opinion, declaring that, after having thoroughly examined these 
schools in Denmark, he utterly condemns the system, as reducing 
the education of the people to mere mechanical repetitions, with- 
out any culture either of the heart or of the understanding. 
Many carefol observers have, long since, come to the same con- 
clusion from the experience of the schools, conducted on those 
methods in this country. It is impossible, on visiting a well-con- 
ducted school, either on the plan of those usually called National 
Schools, or that of the British and Foreign Society, without being 
struck and gratified by the acquirements and dexterity of many 
of the pupils, and it is difficult to resist being carried away by 
the speetade ; but, as a means of a general, moral, and intellec- 
tual training of the whole school, the plan of instruction will not 
bear examination. Without direct communication between the 
master and the pupil, there can be no efficient education.*' 

Opinion of Mr. Tan nsir Eikdb, Inspector^General of Primai^ 
Instmction. — Mr. Van den E&de is considered one of the &theni 
of popular education in Holland. 

** Some well-meaning persons, but men who did not look below 
the surface of things,, and were utter strangers to the subject of 
public instruction, having, by chance, visited some of those semi- 
barbarous manufacturing towns of England, where, for want of 
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any thing better, tbey are too happy to have Lancasterian schools^ 
mistook for a masterpiece of perfection, that which is only the 
infancy of the art of teaching ; and were dazzled with the exhi- 
bition of yast numbers of children taught by one master, as- 
sisted only by little monitors, chosen from among the pupils them- 
■elyes. 

'* Other persons were pleased with the system^on account of its 
cheapness, and then the eye was caught by the mechanical order 
and precision in the school exercises ; the children went through 
their evolutions, according to a signal given by a child, as the 
different parts of the machinery in a factory are set in motion by 
a crank. I added, that I had not met with a single schoolmaster 
in Germany, who was favourable to the plan of mutual instruc- 
tion ; and that I had not seen one school so conducted either at 
the Hague or at Leyden. * Nor will you,' replied Mr. Van den 
Ende, ' in any other part of Holland. And this by no means 
arose,' he continued, * from our not being sufficiently acquainted 
with that system ; we have studied it well, and it is because we 
have studied it, that we have laid it aside.' '* 

Opinion of the Rev. M. L'Anob, Inspector of the Amsterdam 
schools :^ 

*'I was surprised to see a boy of twelve years old in one of the 
passages, teaching the first elements of reading to some very 
young children. < Is that little fellow an assistant ?' I asked. 
* No ; he is one of the pupils in the school, belonging to the most 
advanced class.' — 'He is then a monitor,' I replied, ' and you adopt 
the plan of mutual instruction.' * God forbid,' said Mr. L'Ange, 
with a smile, — 'but we are eclecHchere ; we do not proscribe any 
useful practice to whatever general system it may belong. Thus 
when a child is found to possess the talent of teaching, and in- 
tends to become an assistant, and ultimately a teacher in a primary 
school, we see no objection to entrusting a pupil of this descrip- 
tion, not to tecuih, but to hear the lessons, in the more easy parts, 
repeated. In a case of exigency, children may be safely em- 
ployed for the repetition of certain things ; but the initiatory steps 
of all teaching require a master. Even our assistants, who are 
in fact masters, are not entrusted with any thing beyond simple 
repetitions. It is not a system which is calculated for moral and 
intelligent beings ; and we do not admit the justice of applying 
it in a school for the poor, more than in any other school. For 
the poor have especial need of education, and you cannot educate 
by a plan of mutual instruction; you can instruct only by it, and 
that in so superficial, and, in some respects, mechanical a way, 
thftt it is no cultivation of the mind.'' — Horner^ t Translation of 
M. Cousin 8 State of JEdueaUmiin Holland. 
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SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION. 



LBTTEB TO THE MABTKB OT A MODEL 80HOQL. 

The simultaneous method of instraction is now 
generally preferred to the monitorial or mutual instruc- 
tion system. In the Programme for a National Normal 
School lately published by the Education Committee of 
the Privy Coimcil, the simultaneous method is distinctly 
recommended.'!' For instance, the future rector is m- 
structed — 

^ To arrange the classes in separate rooms or sections of the 
same apartment, divided by partitions, so as to enable the rimul' 
taneous method to be applied to forty or fifty children of similar 
proficiency. 

" To adopt means to assemble a greater number of children 
for HmuUemeous instraction on subjects not so technical as to 
require a division into classes of fifty." 

Our Model School is unfortunately not so constructed ; 
nor would it be practicable^ without spoiling the ap- 
pearance of it, *' to divide it by partitions into sections 
or separate apartments." So fine, and in fact so noble 
a room, it would be a great pity to cut up into sections ; 
and it would be a still greater pity to deprive us of the 
opportunity of exhibiting to our visitors the gratifying 
spectacle of five hundred children receiving instruction 
on the same floor. 

I would not, therefore, recommend any change to be 
made in the upper or piincipal school-room. Let it re- 
main as a model of a n onltorial school on a large scale. 



* The proposed Normal School has not yet been established. 
The simnltaneoos method of instmction has, however, been in- 
trodnced into Bngland with great saccess, under the directions of 
Br. Kay. See his interesting Beports on Norwood and Battersea 
Schools. 
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such as are applicable to large towns and manufacturing 
districts. But let us persevere in our efforts to make 
it a model m realityj as it is in name. Let us introduce 
into it all the improvements that have been made of late 
years in the monitorial system ; and let us not hesitate 
to make experiments, and attempt improvements our- 
selves. My views of the monitorial system, and the 
modifications it requires, are contained in a lecture which 
I deHvered to the Superintendents before they set out to 
their respective districts.* This lecture I now send for 
your perusal, though there is perhaps Httle in it with 
which you are not practically acquainted. I shall say 
nothing more in this letter about the monitorial system ; 
nor about the arrangements in the upper or principal 
school-room. Few persons are better acquainted with 
that system than you are, both in theory and practice ; 
and no school, similarly circumstanced, could be better 
or more efficiently conducted. Less noise, and an 

INCREASED ATTENTION TO CLEANLINESS, are the Ouly 

suggestions wMch I consider necessary to urge. The 
great majority of your visitors, like theworid in genial, 
judge from appearances. It seldom strikes them that 
the noise which they complain of is the noise of business, 
and not of disorder. You should take frequent oppor- 
tunitiess therefore, of convincing them of tiiis, by pn>* 
ducing, when they least expect it, general and imtanta^ 
neoua silence throughout the school. This I know you 
can do, by one stroke on the small bell, or by holding 
up a finger. You should also remind Ihem that it is 
quite impossible, without considerable noise, and even 
some appearance of cooi^ion, to make fDur or five hun- 
dred children go through their lessons on the same fioor, 
at the same time. This will lead them to form a pro- 
per estimate of what they see, and to give you thecrediA 
which your efficiency and zeal in the discharge of the 
more difficult duties of your office really entitle vou to. 
Plpf you neglect these precautions, you do an mjustice 
to yourself, as well as to the school. It matters little. 



* The preceding lecture. 
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as far as the magoritj of your visitors are WDcemedt 
that the arrangements of your school and the general 
proficiency of your pupils are in the highest degree 
creditahle to you ana your assistants. Few of them 
take the trouble of making themselves acquainted with 
either. The great majority judge from the gbneraIi 
APFBARAKCB q^Me echooL Let us therefore, without 
foigetting that the moral improvement and hteraiy in* 
striiction of the children are our first duties, pay a Uttle 
more aitemHon to appearaneee; and in order to efifect 
this, let us do every diing in our power to promote 
deaniineee, and to prevent all dieorderly and unneeeesary 
tunte. Before concluding this letter, I shaU give yoa 
my views on the best means of promoting deanhness, 
and of preventing noise. Or rauier, I shall state here 
what I have to say on the subject of noiee, as I am 
anxious to bring to a close my observations on the 
monitorial system of teaching, with which noise seems 
inseparably connected. 

A very easy, and I think efieetive rule, would be to 
instruct and accustom the monitors to address their 
classes in a low, but strong and distinct tone of voice. 
It ie (ndy the children fonmng their cUueee that require 
to hear them. Let them, therefore, never pitch their 
voice beyond their own circles, whidb are seldom more 
than fivQ or six feet in diameter. When a monitor 
speaks so as to be heard by the adjoining classes, he is 
not only noisy himself, but the cause of noise in the 
others; for he obliges them to raise their voices higher 
than would otherwise be necessary* In a word, moisb 
BB6BTS NoiSB. If ouc mouitor oe permitted to speak 
loud when addressing his class, all the others must neces- 
sarily raise their voices in proportion. 

Impress this upon the minds of the monitors, and 
aeeuetom them, for nothing less than custom will do, to 
speak in a low, but strong and distmct tone of voice. 
Loudness of voice, you know, is neither strength nor 
distinctness. A stage whisper is distinctly heard in the 
most distant part of the largest theatre. 

I shall now ofier you some suggestions on the siMt7i> 
TANBOvt method of instruction; and condude by 
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recommending you to introduce it into the lower schools ; 
leaving, as I said before^ the upper or principal room as 
a. model of the largest class of monitorial or mutual in- 
struction schools. Should we succeed in this^ we shall 
be able to exhibit to the public models of schools on 
both systems, and of different sizes. 

The simultaneous method of instruction differs from 
the monitorial principally in this, that in the former, the 
pupils are taught directly by the master himself^ and 
not by the intervention of monitors. This is considered 
the great advantage of the simultaneous method. If 
the school be large, however, or rather if it cannot be 
divided into a few classes, the master will be obliged to 
intrust to some of his more advanced pupils the instruc- 
tion of certain divisions. Or^ in other words, he will 
be under the necessity of applying the monitorial system 
to a certain extent. 

To put into the same class pupils of the same pro- 
ficiency, and to make the lesson of a few serve for the 
lesson of many, is the basis of the simultaneous method 
of instruction. 

If all the children attending a school were engaged in 
learning the same branches, and if they were all equal, 
or nearly equal in proficiency and abilities, the whole 
school, according to this system, would form one dass, 
and receive instruction at the same time. But as this 
is never the case, the schools under this system are 
usually divided into three great classes or divisions — 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd. The French Law, in the 3rd regulation on 
primary schools, expressly enacts that — " Every elemen- 
tary school shall be divided into three great divisions, 
according to the proficiency of the children, and the 
subjects to be taught." In practice, however, it is often 
found convenient, and sometimes necessary, to separate 
these classes into sections or divisions, according as the 
branches to be taught are appHcable to the whole class, 
or only to a portion of it. In some cases, two classes 
may be instructed simultaneously ^ and not unirequently 
the entire school. This is the meaning of the second 
9M^finu*Han quoted in the beginning of this letter : — 
"^ not so technical as to require a division 
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of classes into fifty, a greater ntimber of children is to 
be assembled for simultaneous instruction.'' 

The teacher, therefore, who wishes to introduce the 
simultaneous method into his school, should, in the first 
place, divide it into three great classes, according to the 
proficiency of the pupils and the subjects to be taught ; 
and having assigned to each class its specific duties, he 
should so arrange that the instruction of each shall 
follow in regular and systematic order. These classes 
he will sometimes imite, and sometimes separate, just as. 
the subjects to be taught are applicable to two or three 
classes, or only to a division or part of a class. 

If the school be small, and the classes few, he will be 
able to instruct the entire school himself. If the school 
be large, and the classes numerous, he will be obliged to 
avail Umself of the assistance of some of his more ad- 
vanced pupils. In short, this system combines the 
advantages of the individual and the monitorial methods 
of instruction ; for it so arranges, that the children are 
either under the direct teaching of the master, or pre- 
paring lessons for him, superintended and assisted by the. 
more advanced pupils. 

I have now before me an excellent little book on this 
subject, called " A Manual of Simultaneous Instruction." 
It is pubHshed for the use of the French National 
Schools. As it contains practical directions for con- 
ducting schools on this system, I shall translate a few 
passages from it, which will guide you in introducing 
this method into the lower schools. 

** Sappose (says this little book) the nnmber of papils in the 
school to be 65. Let us separate them into^oe diyisions, ac- 
cording to the degree of their proficiency, and the nature of the 
subjects to be taught. Every pupil, in each of these divisions, 
will have the same business, the same books, and the same les- 
sons. [Such a classification, I may observe, exactly accords 
with our series of Lesson-Books, which naturally suggestive 
classes.] 

*'The master calls before him the first division ; all the chfldren 
have their eyes fixed on their books, and the lesson commences. 
The lesson should continue for about eighteen minutes, and thus 
every child in the class will have the benefit of eighteen minutes' 
instruction from the master. 
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** If, when a pnpil answers bacQy^ or is ill-prepared, it is so 
arranged that the next in order who answers correctly shall 
take his place, it is evident that the entire class will follow the 
lesson with interest, and endeavoor to obtain as high a place as 
possible. 

** Each division of writing nill have, say for twenty minnteSy 
the advantage of the master's undivided attention. The same 
desire of obtaining a high place will render the pupils attentive ; 
and as they all write the same copy, it will be easy to ascertain 
the comparative merits of each. 

" A similar process is gone through by the several classes in 
arithmetic,'' &c. 



CB&TAIN OVFICBBS NECES8ABT IN A LA&GB SCHOOL. 

SttrveilUait, or Superintendeni* 

<' In a large school, it wonld be impossible for the master to 
teach and superintend at the same time. He must therefore avail 
himself of the assistance of some of his more advanced pupils. 
These pupils, to the number of six, should be called (surveiUani) 
superintendents ; and each in rotation is to give his services for 
one day. If there be only five school-days in each week^ five 
superintendents will be sufficient. 

** The superintendent takes his station on the platform, seated 
at a small table, or at the comer of the master^s table, in order 
that he may have the whole school under his eye. 

" The superintendent gives the pupils permission to go out^ 
which they solicit by holding up their right hands. He super- 
intends the (premiers de table) heads of classes, and takes care 
that they preserve order in their several divisions. 

^In llie (momentanie) casual but always brief absence of the 
master, the superintendent suppUes his place.*' 



*f 



Premiende TaibU. 

" The master will select from each division, or from the divi- 
sion immediately above it, a (premier de table) class-leader, 
who will direct all the exercises. It is desirable that in each 
division there should be several pupils capable of undertaking 
this office, in order that they may, as in the case of the superin- 
tendents, discharge the duties of it in rotation. 

" Each premier is charged with the surveillance of his table or 
dass. He takes down the names of the children who talk or 
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liehaTe badlyi but he is not to raise his rokse himself, irhieh would 
only oooaaioii more disorder. 

" The master appoints the siiperintendents and premiers in 
the face of the school, and snironnds their appointment ivith as 
much solemnity as he is able. Their names are also -written 
upon a tablet lii honour, to which the master directs tlie attention 
of the piMBons who visit the school. 

'< Shonld a premier be absent^ tiie master immediately appoints 
another pupil In lus place." 



DIST&IBUTION OF TIME AND SCHOOL BUSINSSS. 

[The pupils enter the school at seven o'clock m the 
morning during the summer months, and at eight during 
the \nnter ; and are dismissed for recreation and dinner 
at eleven. They re-assemble at one^ and remain till 
four.] 

FORENOON SCHOOL. 

•* From the first of September till the first of March. The 
master, accompanied by the superintendent, enters the school at 
ten min\ttes to eight o'clock. 

'* The master makes and mends the pen% and the superin- 
tendent places in a groove of the table made for the purpose, a 
copy-book and pen for each pupil. 

" At eight o'clock the master proceeds to the play-ground, or 
open court, for the in spection in cleanliness. If there be no 
play-ground attached, the children enter the school, salute the 
master respectfidly as they pass, and form themselves into lines 
parallel to the walls. The master passes along, accompanied by 
the superintendent, and salisfies himself by personal inspection* 
that their hands, faces, and ears are clean, their hair combed, 
and tiielr dothes brushed and clean ; for even the plainest and 
coarsest clothes may be clean and neat. Should any child con- 
thiue deficient in cleanliness, a uote is addressed to the parent 
on the subject by the master. Any child having a cutaneous or 
infectious disease, is immediately sent home, and not re-admitted 
tin his complete cure is certified by a physician. It would be 
very desirable if a medical man were to be occasionally present 
during the inspection in cleanliness. 

" After the inspection in cleanliness is over, the roll is called, 
and business commences. 

" The premier of the fifth division conducts his class-fellows to 
the master to be examined in grammar lessons. The premier 
recites first, and then follows with attention the recitation of his 
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class-fellowB. The master marks and smns up the mistakes of 
each pupil. When the examination of this class is finished, the 
premier re-conducts them to their seats, and sets them to their 
writing lessons. In the mean time the premier of the fourth di- 
yision conduct-s his class-fellows to the master, to be examined 
in grammar ; and when they have finished, they in like manner 
return to their benches, and commence writing. The third divi- 
sion now proceeds to the master, conducted by the premier, and 
a similar process is gone through. But as the second and 
first divisions do not yet learn granmiar, they say instead 
tablet lessons in spelling and reading, under intelligent premiers, 

** At nine o'clock the master descends from the platform and 
proceeds to examine and correct the writing of the fifth division. 
As soon as this is done, the pupils of the fifth division commence 
arithmetical exercises ; and the master proceeds to examine and 
correct the writing of the fourth division. When this is done, 
the pupils of the fourth division, in like manner, proceed to 
arithmetical exercises ; and the master goes to correct the writing 
of the third division, and so on. 

" At ten o'clock the master returns to the platform, and the 
fifth division is conducted to him by the premier to be examined 
in arithmetic on the black board ; and as soon as this is over 
they return to their seats, and employ themselves in preparing 
lessons in reading, &c. 

" The fourth division now advances to the master, to be exa- 
mined in arithmetic on the black board, and so on. 

" The master will often be unable to hear more than the fifth, 
fourth, and third divisions. In this case, the second and first 
classes must be heard by the premier. It is essential, however, 
that the master should frequently examine the two junior divi- 
sions also, in order to satisfy liimself that the premiers 
have &ithfally and efficientiy discharged the duties assigned 
them. 

** At eleven 6* clock the school is dismissed for recreation and 
dinner. It re-assembles at one, and is finally dismissed at four. 

DUBINO THE INTEBVAL, THE SCHOOL-BOOM IS VENTILATED, SWEPT, 
▲MD DUSTED. 

" A similar routine is gone through in the afternoon school. 
After the roll is called, the pttpils of the fifth division are con- 
ducted by the premier to the master to say their reading lesson. 
This done, they return to their seats, to prepare some other les- 
son, such as geography ; and the fourth division is conducted to 
the master, and so on with the third, and when practicable, with 
the second and first divisions. 

** At four o'clock, the master having caused the business to 
eease for the day, names with a loud voice the pupils against 
whom there are bad marks, and distributes merit tickets to sueh 
of the pupils as have deserved them. 
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«To maintain order in departing from the school, t6e pupils 
are arranged in groups, according to the quarter or districts in 
which they reside. 

*' Those who have farthest to go, depart first ; and between 
the departure of each group, there is an interval of at least a 
minute. 

** Each group or division is under the surveillance of certain 
pupils, called conductors ; and the j are expected to proceed home- 
wards, without noise or disorder of any kind. They are neither 
to run nor to loiter, but to walk quietly two by two, separating 
only as they arrive at their different places of abode." 

My anxiety to touch on every thing that might be 
interesting to you, or useful to the schools, has extended 
this letter far beyond my intention, and^ I may add, my 
expectation. I must, therefore, bring it to a close, and 
reserve for a second letter the additional passages which 
I had marked for translation. I cannot conclude, how- 
ever, without adding another regulation, which is rigidly 
observed in the French elementary schools. 

The children, while in the play-ground, are never lefl 
to themselves. They are always under the surveillance 
of the teachers and superintendents, who, without con- 
trolling or embarrassing them by tiieir presence, keep 
a strict watch over their words, actions, and general 
demeanour. 

Of all the regulations, I consider this by far the most 
important. The play-ground is not intended as a place 
in which the children may riot uncontrolled. It is the 
school for moral instruction ; and inasmuch as moral 
improvement is of more importance than mere Hterary 
information, there is even a greater necessity for the 
master's presence in the play-ground than in the school- 
room itself. Of course I do not mean that the master 
should lecture the children while at play, nor interfere 
at all, except in cases which require unmediate animad- 
version. On the contrary, he should throw up the 
reins, and leave them to the Adl enjoyment of their 
freedom ; taking care to note, for the materials of a 
moral lesson in the gallery, any excesses or faults they 
may commit in their uncontrolled moments. 

1 need not add, that all the educationists of the pro- 
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sent day eansider the play-ground as essentially neces- 
sary for moral training. In a word, the play-ground is 
the hest place for discovering the dispositions^ develop- 
ing the characters^ and forming the hahits of chil- 
dren. 

In conclusion, I think it desirable that we should 
draw up a set of regulations for the use of our school. 
Some of those I have quoted, and others which I shall 
notice in my next letter, might be adapted to our use. 
The surveillance in the play-gr&and might be at once 
adopted. 



In the Minutes published by the Committee of 
Council on Education, the Simultaneous Method is 
thus ^described : — 



« The sivmUamout method is distinguiflhed from the method 
of mutual instruction by arrangements which enable the children 
to receive instruction immediately from the master or one of his 
assistants, instead of from the most advanced of their feUow- 
pupils, from which practice the method of mutual instruction de- 
rives its name. Under the system of mutual instruction a 
monitor is selected from the more advanced pupils, who instructs 
a class, varying in size from eight to twelve children in Lancas- 
terian schools, and from twelve to thirty in National schools, in 
which classes the children are taught individually and in sue* 
cession. In large schools, the master's time is much occupied 
with general superintendence, and when he instructs a class he 
adopts the method of individual and successive instruction. On 
the other hand, any number of children under forty or fifty may 
be instructed on the simultaneous method in one class, even in 
the departments of purely technical instruction. A much larger 
number of the children may thus be brought under the personal 
care of the superior master, and may be trained by him intel- 
leetually and morally. In sueh classes the instruction is not 
individual and successive, but is simultaneous, the mind of each 
ehild being at all times under the influence of the master. In 
Holland such classes frequently consist of from sixty to one 
hundred children ; but forty children compose a class, the tech- 
nical instruction of which can be conducted with ease by an ex- 
perienced master on the simultaneous method. Moreover, in 
instruction of a leas teohnioal character, and requiring a less 
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MMftil diTifllon of tiie school according to the attainments of the 
ohildren i&> the technical portions of elementary learning', one 
hnndred or one hundred and twenty children may be taught at 
OQce, either in a well-arranged school-room, (where their in- 
stmction can be conducted without remoTal from the places they 
usually occupy in classes,) or by means of a central school-hall, in 
which three or four classes can be assembled for such general 
instruction in a gallery, like that used in infant schools. 

" The simultaneous and mixed methods of instruction, which 
are now adopted in the schools of Switzerland, Prussia, Germany, 
and Holland, form an essential feature in the Internsd economy 
of a school in which it is proposed to teach forty or fifty children 
in each class. In order to enable the teacher to conduct this 
instruction successfully, the desks and forms should be arranged 
as in the Dutch schools, the scholars being all placed with their 
faces towards the teacher in successive lines of desks half the 
usual width. The scholars retain their places while the lessons 
proceed, the chief demonstrations being given on a large black 
boards suspended on the wall or on an easel opposite to the 
class. The teacher, during the reading, spelling, and writing 
lessons, sits on a platform, slightly elevated, opposite the centre 
of the first bench. The simultaneous method may be varied by 
interrogating individuals, by questioning the dass, and receiving 
collective or individual answers, and by receiving answers in 
writing from the class. Each of these methods would deserve 
particular description, if that were not inconsistent with neces- 
sary brevity ; and the method of arranging and communicating 
suoh lessons^ requires illustratien with regard to each subject, 
whieh can only be properly given in a treatise on methodt or in 
panuaJs on each department of instruction. 

'* The synthetical method supposes that the teacher leads the 
children from the known to the unknown by such gradual steps 
as to require no effort of analysis on their part, but to render 
the knowledge of general facts the consequence of an acquaint- 
ance with the elements from which they spring. When this 
method is employed in combination with the simultaneous, the 
acquisition of knowledge is invested with its natural attractions^ 
and the efforts of the children second those of a teacher of a 
mild and persuasive character so earnestly, as to remove 
the necessity for the adoption of the too prevalent practice of 
eoercion. The moral discipline of the school is thus dependent, 
in a great degree, on the method of instruction. The teaehing 
that loads the memory with what is not understood, is vain; be- 
eause the teacher, by such a method, strips knowledge of i^ 
attractions, and encounters the necessity of enforcing application 
by the fear of punishment and the hope of reward. Inferior 
motived being appealed to, the moral discipline of the school is 
reduced to a lower standard* 

E 
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« VndiBr this method nothing is learned by rote, add the 
tion and attainments of the children are tested, not merely by> 
requiring answers from individnals daring a simnltaneons lesaoa 
and at its close, but by occasional interrogatiTe lessons at the 
desks, in which the children are required to make written repUes ; 
and the lessons on objects especially are tested by requiring the 
ohildren to write on their slates what they remember of the lesson, 
which, besides affording a proof of their attention and memory^ 
is an excellent exercise in writing, spelling, grammar, and the 
art of composition* The first and second classes at Norwood^ 
already write out on the slate, with ease and accuracy, the chief 
elements of the lessons which they have received in the gallery, 
and other classes are undergoing constant practice in the same 
art." 



PESTALOZZI 

AND HIS SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

In my present lectube^ I purpose giving jou a brief 
account of the Pestalozzian system of education. The 
inventor of it was Henry Pestalozzi, a native of Zurich, 
in Switzerland. But as Pestalozzi himself was so much 
mixed up with the system which goes by his name — ^in 
fact, as it may be said that he constituted the system 
himself, it will be necessary, before entering upon it, to 
give an outline of the life and character of t^e man, and 
of the circumstances under which he acted. 

Heniy Pestidozzi was bom at Zurich, in the German 
part of Switzerland, on the 12th of January, 1745. ffis 
family, we are informed by his biographer,* belonged 
to the '' honoratiores ;" that is, to what we would call, in 
this country, to the gentry. His parents, however, 
were far from being opulent ; and by the premature 
death of his father, a physician by profession, he was left 
an orphan at the early age of five years. Such a mis* 

* Dr. Biber, to whose interesting publioation I am lai^y 
indebted for this Lecture. 
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fortune was doubly disadyantageous' to young Festaldzzi. 
The premature death of his father left him almost en- 
tirely uhproTided for, and altogether destitute of a 
father's assistance in developing his understanding, form- 
ing his character, and superintending his education. Bis 
remaining parent, however, nobly performed her part — 
nor were his father's family and Mends neglectftil of 
their duty ; adyice and assistance were cheerfully given, 
and young Pestalozsi was prepared in due time for en- 
tering into a profession suitable to the rank held by his 
father. From the circumstances in which he was placed, 
we would^ naturally expect that he was brought up in 
retirement and seclusion. His early and constant com- 
panions were a fond and devoted mother, and an old, 
faithful, and attached female domestic called Barbara. 
To these circumstances he owed, perhaps, much of that 
gentle, and almost feminine disposition, which distin- 
guished him through life. His secluded education na- 
turally led him into peculiarities of habit and character, 
which his youthful associates soon discovered, and not 
unfrequently ridiculed. But while they distinguished 
and addressed him by the name of Harry Oddity^ they 
always found something about him which repressed their 
ridicule, and awakened in them sentiments of regard and 
respect. 

His feminine turn of mind, and a want of dexterity 
aadpiiyaical energy, unfitted him for joining in the active 
games, the eager pursuits, and the wild and boisterous 
sports in which schoolboys delight ; nor had he any de- 
sire even for distinction in such exercises. But though 
he felt indifferent, and even disinclined to participate in 
their pursuits, yet he was often known to undertake 
cheerrally, and perform resolutely, what the boldeat of 
them all would have feared to attempt. One instance of 
this may suffice. In the great earthquake of 1755, 
which was so severely felt in Switzerland, the house in 
which little Pestalozzi and his school-fellows were assem- 
bled shook so terribly, that the teachers ran out almost 
over the heads of their pupils. After their first terror 
had subsided, they ventured to return for their hats, 
books, and other article^, which they had abandoned in 
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tion, not only of the people, but of their guides and 
rulers also, were radically erroneous. His views on 
this subject he published in a pamphlet on the bearing 
which education ought to have upon our respective 
callings in hfe. 

About this period some works peculiar to the times 
fell into his hands, which, by their misanthropic elo- 
quence and subtle reasoning so bewildered his mind and 
perplexed his judgment, that he gave up his speculations 
in despair. A severe and dangerous attack of illness 
confirmed him in his determination to relinquish his 
speculations, and to devote himself to something prac- 
tical. With this view he committed to the flames his 
embryo essays on education, poUtics, and government, 
and bound himself as apprentice to an eminent agricul- 
turist called Tschiffeli. While in this employment his 
health improved; and his peace of mind, which had 
been disturbed by the unfortunate result of his specula- 
tions, became composed and tranquil. 

After quahfying himself under the direction of Tschif- 
feh for conducting an agricultural establishment, he 
expended the small patrimony which his father had left 
him in the purchase of a tract of waste land in the 
neighbourhood of Lenzburg, in the Canton of Berne, on 
which he erected a dwelling-house with the necessary 
out-buildings. To this establishment he gave the name 
of Newhof — ^that is, the view farm, with all the 
vigour and energy of a young man of twenty-two, Pes- 
talozzi applied himself to the cultivation of his estate — 
which indeed to deserve that name required years of 
persevering industry and prudent management. 

This may be regarded as the happiest period of his 
life. His agricultural enterprizes succeeded to his entire 
satisfaction; and his happiness was completed by his 
marriage with Anne Schulthess, a young lady as distin- 
guished for her beauty as she was for her accomphsh- 
ments and talents. Anne Schulthess had also, what 
the world estimates more highly, considerable property ; 
and the wonder was, that she who had suitors in abun- 
dance should make choice of Pestalozzi, whose person 
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was far from being aUractivey and whose habits, cren 
then, were considered bj many ridicnlouslT eccentric. 

This marriage pnt Pestalozzi into possession of a large 
share of an extensire cotton mann^Bctorr, of which the 
father of his wife had been the principal partner. This 
branch of business had been bat reomtly introduced 
into Switzerland, and great advantages to the nation at 
large were expected from it. Pestalozzi, as might be 
expected, applied himself with diligence and zeal to the 
management of a business which was expected to prove 
a source of national prosperity. This connexion brought 
him into contact with the mamifaciuring classes; and 
this led his active and inquiring mind to compare their 
condition with that of the agricultural portion of society 
with which his previous occupation had made him per- 
fectly acquainted. The errors of the prevailing systems 
of education he had previously pointed out in the essay 
which he had given to the public : and now that his 
means enabled him, he determined to put into practice 
the reforms he had recommended. With this view he 
converted his establishment into an asylum for the re- 
ception of fifty destitute children ; and to enhance the 
value of the results which he hoped to obtain, he selected 
them from the very dregs of the people. His object 
was (by giving those children whom he had rescued 
from misery and vice the peculiar instruction and habits 
which their destination in life required) to lay the foun- 
dation of a reform in the education, and consequently 
in the character and condition of the people at lai^. 
Such was his benevolent intention; but he unfortunately 
&iled to carry it into execution. His youth and inex- 
perience — ^the want of proper organization in his esta- 
blishment — the confusion arising from the mixture of 
manufacturing industry and agricultural labour, and of 
domestic economy and commercial operations, led him 
imperceptibly into pecuniary embarrassments, which had 
the effect of breaking up the establishment at Newhof 
before he had sufficient time to work out his interesting 
experiment. To a person less sanguine than Pestalozzi, 
this would have been a distressing disappointment — ^to 
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bim it was almost death. His mind was so deeply and 
permanently affected by it^ that he seemed to have 
lost that serenity of mind and equanimity of temper for 
which he had hitherto been so distinguisned. 
. Thirty years after, in a letter to his friend Gesner^ he 
refers to this failure with regret and disappomtment. 
His words are — 

'' It is now more than thirty years since I first put my hand 
to this same work, which I am still pursuing. Popular education 
once lay before me like an immense marsh, in the mire of which 
I waded about until I had discovered the sources from which its 
waters spring, as well as the causes by which their free course is 
obstructed, and made myself acquainted with those points from 
which a hope of draining its pools might be eonceiyed. I liyed 
for years together in a circle of more than fifty pauper children ; 
in poverty did I share my bread with them, and lived myself like 
a pauper, to try if I could teach paupers to live as men. The 
plan which I had formed for their education embraced agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce. In no one of the three departments did 
I possess any practical ability for the management of details ; nor 
was my mind of a cast to keep up persevering attention to little 
things ; and in an insulated position, with limited means, I was 
unable to procure such assistance as might have made up for my 
own deficiencies. In a short time I was surrounded with embar- 
rassments, and saw the great object of my wishes defeated. In 
the struggle, however, in which this attempt involved me, I 
had learned a vast deal of truth ; and I was never more frilly 
eonvinced of the importance of my views and plans than at the 
moment when they seemed to be for ever set at rest by a total 
failure." 

He then feelingly dwells upon the contempt and scorn 
which the failure of his plans exposed him to ; but we 
peed not follow him farther. The cause of this failure 
is evident. No man, and least of all Pestalozzi, who 
was an enthusiast in the educational part of the enter- 
prise, could at the same time discharge with efficiency 
the numerous and difficult duties of manager^ agricul- 
turist, manufacturer, and merchant. 

But even this failure was productive of much good* 
More than one hundred children were rescued by it from 
ignorance, degradation, and vice. It also suppHed 
Pestalozzi with a rich store of experience, which was 
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of the greatest service to him in his iutufe plans! axuX 
operations. 

During Jiis residence at Newhof^ he published s^end 
interesting works on popular education. The first,- 
^* Leonard and Gertrude" a kind of novel for die 
people, was written with a: vi^ to deposit in it the 
knowledge he had acquired of the condition of the lowet 
classes, and the experience he had gained in attempting 
their improvement. As a timel this book was ve^ 
generally read and admired, but the moral of it was dis^ 
regarded. Even those who entered most into the author's 
meaning, said — " Indeed, if there were many mothers 
Uke Gertrude, many schoolmasters like Gluelphi, and 
many magistrates like Arnheim, the world would be in 
far better case!" — and there the matter ended. 

As this work exemplifies the system of Pestalozzi, 
which' I have imdertaken to describe, I have made from 
it copious and interesting extracts. Gluelphi, a reduced 
officer, under the patronage of Arnheim, the lord of the 
manor, undertakes the re-organization of the village school % 
and having been introduced to the villagers as their i^sm 
schoolmaster by Arnheim and the pastor on Sunday 
after sermon, he announced his intention of opening the 
school on the following morning. He came accordingly, 
but vdth an anxious and agitated mind, in consequence 
of various gossips which had reached his ear, and which* 
evinced, no kindly disposition towards him on the part of 
many of the parents, as well as of their children. " 

'^ When he came to the room, he found about a dozen of the 
brawlers, the most insolent that were in the village, both men 
and women : they saluted him as a master does a journeyman, 
wheii he comes to him into his workshop. They lost no time ia 
telling him, in a tone which implied not the slightest doubt of 
their right to be there, that they were come to be present at his 
instruction, and to see upon what system he was going to feach.' 
He replied 'that he begged their pardon, but that he intended to 
have their children to .himself to-day. At this the gents, and 
their wives stared Very much ; for they could not at all under- 
stand how a schoolmaster dared, in their own sohool*room, to 
tell them that he would npt have them in it. At first they affectec^ 
not to have understood him, and putting their heads together^ 
remained in the room. But Gluelphi gave them another hiht^ that 
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IM intended to have the room cleared, and that he should not 
beg^ school tUl they were gone oat. At last, when they saw 
that they could not enforce their presence, they went away. 
' '* The minister had sent on Sunday eyening to all the houses^ 
to say that all the children were to be at the school-room pre* 
dsely at eight o'clock; yet at half-past nine there were still a 
g^reat many wanting, from the disorderly fetmilies, and from the 
honses of some of the mag^trates. With the exception of those 
whom their parents accompanied from cariosity, the children of 
Gertrude, and those of another orderly family who came with her, 
were the only ones that arrived quite in time. Meanwhile, the 
whole Tillage was in the g^reatest suspense, till they should know 
what new fashions Gluelphi was going to introduce into the 
school, and for several days past this had been the great topic of 
their discussions. This was the reason, too, why the brawlers 
were so nnwilling to leave the school-room. There was nothing 
extraordinary, however, in this general excitement, considering 
that a lathe, a carpenter's bench, a small forge with an anvil, 
a gpreat number of work-boxes, and a variety of other articles of 
the same kind, intended for the school, had been sent from the 
castle and the parsonage house. Indeed, it had been Glaelphi*s 
plan to connect, at the very outset, all his instraction with differ- 
ent sorts of manual employment ; but Gertrude soon convinced 
him that it was impossible, at first, to take any thing in hanc^ 
except what the children had been accustomed to, however little 
it might be, and however badly learned. The lathe, beoch, 
•work-boxes, &c. had accordingly been left, for the present, in the 
parsonage house, and Gluelphi began his operations by examin- 
ing the chUdren in what they knew already. In giving him this 
advice, Grertrude added, that such a proceeding would afford 
iiim at the same time the best opportunity of finding out tohai 
they knew, and how they knew it, and thereby of forming an 
estimate of their capacities, their acquirements^ and their dis- 
positions. 

" This he found actually to be the case. At the first attempt 
-of making them recite their former lessons, the miserable empti- 
ness of their minds, and their utter ignorance of what they 
thought they knew, because they were able to recite it, became 
so evident, that before an hour had elapsed the poor lieutenants 
patience was almost exhausted. The very contrast between 
their looks and the words which they pronounced, and which 
were obviously on their lips quite unmeaning, put him out of 
countenance. The child of Halloric, whose eye was full of envy 
and malice, stared him in the face with the gfreatest insolence and 
scorn while reciting the words — * Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,' with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself.' 
But she knewneither what was meant by *«iy8etf,*nor that she had 

£ 2 
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% heart or a soiil, nor who her * neighbour' was» except it were 'tkef^ 
people next door* 

** The child of Scraper, a great ndser, repeated the text, ' Sell 
all that thon hast, and give it to the i>oor ;' and the other, * Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust 
do corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.' Bat 
when Glnelphi asked whether he had ever given any thing to^ & 
poor child, he answered directly in the negative ; and upon the 
next child whispering to him that he ought to have answered 
differently, he replied, ' Don't you know 'tis what one eats one's 
self that does one good.' This boy did not think himself at all 
bound to give any part of what was his to any one else ; and 
when, after school, some children told him that his answer would 
gain him no great favour from the schoolmaster, he said, his 
father and mother must well know what was right, and they had 
often told him that he must keep to himself whatever they gave 
him ; and that if he carried any of it out and gave it to others* 
it would be as bad as stealing. When asked what ' ireasuret* 
meant, he knew nothing at all, except that he had heard of 
conjurers who could force the devil to give up treasures which 
he had hid under ground. Glnelphi, who was anxious to know 
more about the children, listened to these and many other things 
of the same kind very patiently, and made scarcely |tny 
remark. 

*' The insolence of one boy, the son of one Hardpunch, how- 
ever, threw him off his g^uard. He wanted not only to repeat his 
texts, but also to explain them. He observed that there was a 
gre&t difference between one sort of stealing and another, Tq 
rob a rich man was a very different thing from robbing a poor 
man ; that not all that was called stealing was really stealing, 
and instanced the disciples when they plucked ears on the Sab- 
bath day. Glnelphi, though he did not reprove him, otherwise 
than by a look of dissatisfaction, was very much vexed with the 
insolence and hard-heartedness which this boy evinced in this 
distortion of scriptural truths. 

" Another boy, a relation of Hardpunch, and a gpreat blocks 
head, had got whole chapters of the Bible by heart, and rehearsed 
as a specimen the 99th Fsalm ; but he pronounced hardly one 
word of it correctly, and in the manner he said it, there was not 
one verse of it that made sense ; yet so proud was he of the feat 
of saying a whole psalm, that it was difficult to say whether im- 
pertinence or stupidity was the predominant expression of his 
face. 

" Glnelphi could stand it no longer. He told him to stop, and 
said — ' What you repeat here is not the 99th Fsalm ; it is stupid 
stuff, which no rational creature will ever recognise for the 
99th Psahn.' 

*"Tob6 sore it is the 99th Psalm, master,' replied the hqj. 
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fTes/ resttmed Glnelphi, *aa it ia in the book, but not as you 
now say it. As you say it, it is rank nossense^ and yon had 
done better to learn the Merry Jester by heart in this way» 
than a psalm.' 

<f < X know that too, master/ said the boy in an indifferent tone, 
.'and. if you like rU repeat some of it.' 

** Such absence of all feeling among the children was more 
than Gluelphi could endure ; particularly, as he saw that some of 
them were instigated to behave with insolence. But even from 
those who were not, it was impossible to elicU one idea or feeling 
an the syJtfjeds eoniained in their boohs. There was not even the 
slightest glimmer of a wish to understand tehat they repeated, 
and the greater and more sacred the import of what ran from 
their lips, the more unfeeling and stupid were their looks. It 
was in Gertrude's children only that he discovered a corres- 
ponding impression of the mind in the recital of their texts. 
They were the only children in the school that possessed the 
power of expressing their thoughts. All these observations 
together began to ruffle his temper, iu spite of all the resolu- 
tions he had formed. After the first half-hour of the exami- 
nation, he stood before the children with a wry face and a cross 
look, and he began himself to have ill bodings of his success. 
To say one word in that spirit of maternal solicitude and kindness 
.by which Gertrude encouraged her children, seemed with such 
a mass almost impossible, and yet he knew that without this 
he could never produce any effect. He felt not at all at home 
in the school-room, and began to be fidgety and uneasy ; and 
the more he saw that the children had been set agaiost him, 
the more unpleasant did his feelings become. Gertrude too 
felt more uncomfortable that morning than she had ever felt 
.in her own room. She was pained to see Gluelphi so bewil- 
dered, but she was herself at a loss what to do ; and when the 
dock struck twelve, they both left the school, evidently vexed 
at the ill success of their first morning.. 

** The afternoon was less trying ; for Gluelphi had collected 
himself in the interval, and finding that by giving way to the 
impressions he had received, he had incapacitated himself for 
the right performance of his duty in the morning, he made a 
serious effort to arm himself better against any unpleasant 
occurrences that might await him. He had some conversation 
too with Gertrude, the result of which was that she proposed 
the introduction of another volunteer assistant, whose presence, 
even for a few days, she thought would be of great service. The 
greatest difficulty seemed to be, that Gertrude was a stranger 
to most, and Gluelphi to all of these children, so that the 
^tter ones were restrained by timidity, while the unruly ones 
availed themselves of this opportunity of carrying on their 
sp9rt with the greater boldness. The person whom^ Gertrude 
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had in Vfeif ims the danghter'of a iliaster-sinimer In B^Muiil! 
who, m distributing the wortc iHiieh her fiither gave out to ih6 
▼]Hagen», and-reeeiying the yam had^- had beeome w^ ae-» 
qnainted with most of the fiunilies, and was penonaUy well 
known to all the children. There was another reason Why 
the interference of * Cotton Mary' was highly desirable. li 
was cnrrently reported from honse to honse, that the new 
sehoolmaster had declared on the first morning there was mortf 
use in learning the Merry Jester than in learning tiie ^ble, 
and the 'pious folks' left each other to judge what education 
their children conld receive from such a blasj^mer. This 
rumour was taken up by Cotton Mary on her first entrance to 
the school, and by talking ftuniliarly with the children, she im- 
pressed upon their minds the contrast between what GluelpM 
had actually said, and what he was reported to have sfdd, so 
forcibly, that except with a very few who were determined he 
should be a blasphemer, the effect of his unguarded speech soon 
subsided. 

** This point being settled, she seated herself behind a desk, 
and said, * What should you say, children, if I were to stop a 
few days, and help the lieutenant to keep school 7* 

** All the ctuldren knowing her, exclaimed — * Oh, that would be 
very nice indeed I' 

" Mary. — * But how is it ? Will yon promise to be obe^ 
dient? 

*' ' Oh yes ! Oh yes V exclaimed the children ; and some added, 
' Oh, we know you, and you need only make us a sign, we shall 
understand at once what you mean.' 

** Mary. — ' But don't you understand the master as well ; if he 
makes you a sign ?' 

** The children were . silent, but one answered, ' We dare not 
speak as freely wil^ him as with you.' 

" Mary, — * But with Gertrude you may, mayn't you?* 

** Children * Not quite. 

** Mary * Well ! Ill teach you before the day is over to 

understand them, and to talk with them as freely as you do 
with me.' 

" And so saying, she turned to the lieutenant, and said, * Now, 
sir, if you please, you may ask them one after the other, what^ 
ever you like. I shall see whether they cannot answer you as 
freely and cheerfully as if I were asking them.' 

" The lieutenant took the hint^ and began to ask now one 
child, and then another, all manner of questions just as they 
happened to come into his head ; and if any child was backward 
in answering, -Mary went and took him laughing by the hand, or 
by the hair, or- by the ears, and said, ' Come, come, be quick, 
say what you think about it, never mind I Only be free and 
'-Aheerliil V It lasted jiot a quarter of an houv befiire^ several xlf 
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the chfldren felt quite easy, and began to give lively answers ; 
and they thought it very funny that Mary should thus take 
them by their ears, or by their hair, and oblige them to look up 
and to speak out. Some of them soon became merry ; their 
answers grew shrewd and witty, to the g^eat delight of Mary and 
of the lieutenant, who made them repeat some of the quaintest 
answers aloud, so that all should hear them. This set the whole 
school laughing; all reluctance soon disappeared; and those 
who had been most timid were now most ready to answer. 
Gluelphi was very much struck to see that those who from in- 
solence had been most forward to speak, became more consi- 
derate and retired, in proportion as the better children became 
more free and easy. 

** Gluelphi saw that Mary owed much of her influence over the 
children to the familiarity and kindness of her manner and ad- 
dresSf and he endeavoured to profit by the example. He 
succeeded beyond his expectation, and having once established a 
fellow-feeling between himself and his pupils, he found it much 
easier to preserve that evenness of temper which he felt to be 
so essential in his position. 

** How much better did his second afternoon succeed than his 
first I What would have roused his indignation a few hours be- 
fore, now excited his pity, and compassion took the place of 
anger. A boy who had mocked him yesterday, and who still 
looked upon him with an evil eye, he would now take kindly by 
the hand, and say to him, ' It is a pity you should behave your- 
self in this way, my boy ; it is to your own hurt.' He now beg^an 
to see the children more and more individually. He looked upon 
each child separately, and then felt each of them nearer to his 
heart ; nay, he observed something good or lovely even in those 
whom he had considered the day before as thoroughly perverse. 
His compassion and his love brought the eminent qualities which 
he possessed for the office of a schoolmaster into full play, and 
made him a very different man from what he had been at first. 
He now saw that it was on these tender feelings that all the 
influence of Gertrude in her domestic circle rested ; and when 
he represented to his mind the image of maternal kindness and 
faithfulness which he had from the beginning chosen for his 
model, he remembered at once the beautiful words of the Psalm- 
ist, ' Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.' And he said to himself, as the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him, so ought I to pity the children of this 
village, if I truly love them, and mean to be their school- 
master. 

** Gertrude and Gluelphi did ft-om morning to night all in their 
power to preserve the confidence and affection of the children. 
They were constantly aasisting them with kindness and forbear '» 
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once. They knew that confidence can only be obtained by an 
union of power and love, and by deeds which claim gratitude in 
every human bosom; and accordingly they endeavoured daily 
more and more to attach the hearts of the children to them by 
conferring upon them numberless obligations in a spbit of active 
charity. 

** Gluelphi was deeply impressed with the truth, that education 
is not imparted by words but by facU. For kindling the flame 
of love and devotion in their souls, he trusted not to the hearing 
and learning by heart of passages setting forth the beauties of 
love and its blessings, but he endeavoured to manifest to them a 
spirit of genuine charity, and to encourage them to the practice 
of it both by example and precept. He led them to live in love. 
He presented to their minds the distresses and sufferings of 
others, not of men who had lived thousands of years before them, 
and at thousands of miles distance, but of those who were near 
them — whose tears they saw flowing — in whose emaciated coun- 
tenances they could themselves read the inscription of hunger — 
whose nakedness and helplessness made an immediate appeal to 
their senses. By the sight of misery he endeavoured to excite 
commiseration in the hearts of the children, and to lead them to 
reflect on the causes of distress and suffering, and on the means 
of alleviating them. He rendered them attentive to the afflic- 
tions of their fellow-creatures. If there were any one ill in the 
house of any of the children, were it father or mother, or brother 
or sister, or even the meanest servant, he never failed to ask 
the child the moment he entered the school-room, how the in- 
valid did, and the child had to give a detailed and accurate 
account. Gluelphi did not take half answers on these occasions, 
but was so particular in his inquiries, that if the child had not 
asked the sick person at home, he would at once betray his 
ignorance, and be overwhelmed with such confusion, that he 
would certainly never leave home again without having informed 
himself on the subject. The children were asked likewise, whe- 
ther they had spoken themselves to the invalid, and whether 
they had contributed to alleviate his sufferings, if it were only 
by avoiding every noise and bustle in the house. Nor did he 
ever omit the question-^-Are you praying every morning and 
every evening for your invalid that God may restore him to 
health?*' 



I liave g^ne mucli farther into this publication than I 
had at first anticipated; but besides the graphic and inter- 
esting description given in these extracts of the organi- 
I nation of a village school^ they present a trua picture of 
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the Pestalozzian plan of instraction, drawn by the author 
himself. Nor does this^picture contam either embellish- 
ment or high colouring. All that Gluelphi is represented 
to have done, Pestalozzi hinuelf performed, and, as 
'we shall presently see, under circumstances still more 
discouragmg. 

This pubUcation, as I before observed^ failed to pro- 
duce the effect for which it was intended and admirably 
calculated. The general education and social advance- 
paent of the people, at no time favourite speculations 
with the higher classes, were at that particular period 
most distasteM and offensive. The leaven of the French 
revolution was working among the masses, and the 
minds of the aristocracy were naturally filled with sus- 
picion and alarm. Pestalozzi a publication, there/ore, 
which countenanced and encouraged the march of demo- 
cracy, found no favour in the eyes of the aristocracy of 
his native land. " Christopher and Eliza" too, which 
succeeded " Leonard and Gertrude," and which was 
written for the purpose of directing public attention to 
his previous publications, was treated with neglect ; and 
his next work, which he entitled, ** Figures to my Spells 
inff'book" [from its scarce disguised advocacy of demo- 
cratic principles, increased the number and hostiUty of 
his enemies. 

Hitherto Pestalozzi had gone with the stream of 
popular feeling ; but the horrors of the French revolution, 
and the calamities which it brought upon his native 
land, weaned him of his democratic predilections, and 
convinced him that the degradation and miseries of 
mankind do not arise from subordination and subjection 
to authority, but from a deficiency in mental, moral, and 
religious training. 

But we must pass on to his next and great experiment 
in education. 

Stantz, the capital of Underwald, was in the month of 
September, '98, laid in ashes, because the patriotic inha- 
bitants of the land of Tell had refused to bow before 
the fierce democracy of France. They had refused to 
incorporate their canton with the Helvetic repubHc estab- 
lishea by the armies of France, and the consequence 
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Vras, that their towns were laid in ashes^ and their yaUeya 
left desolate. But high as the. heat of party and reli- 

fious rage was enkindled, the Helvetic republic deeply 
eplored the calamities which their Gaulic alHes had 
inflicted upon one of the states of the ancient Swiss 
Confederation. They did more. They took immediate 
and effectual measures to mitigate their suffering, and 
to reheve their distresses. Provisions were suppUed ; 
their houses were rebuilt ; and the remains of the scat- 
tered population were invited to return to their homes, 
under the most solemn assurances of protection. It 
was under these drcumstances that Pestalozzi was sent 
by the government, oh the recommendation of his Mend 
Legrand, one of the directors, to open an asylum for the 
reception and education of orphan and other destitute 
children ; and the new convent of the Ursulines, which 
was in process of building, was with adequate fimds 
assigned to him for the purpose. 

Leaving his family behind, he proceeded to the scene 
of his labours. Almost immediately after Pestalozzi' s 
arrival, and before any accommodation could be provided, 
numbers of children presented themselves ; and, as most 
of them were utterly destitute, it was impossible to refuse 
them shelter and protection. 

The only habitable apartment in the building was 
made to pay a double, or rather a treble debt. By day 
it was the school-room and dining-room, and by night it 
was provided with some scanty articles of bedding, and 
converted into a sleeping-room for Pestalozzi and as many 
of his pupils as could be crowded into it. The rest were 
lodged for the night in some of the neighbouring houses, 
and returned to the asylum in the morning. Under 
these circumstances, it was impossible for him to intro- 
duce any thing like order or regularity, or even to 
maintain personal cleanliness ; and disorder, discontent- 
ment, and disease, were the natural consequences. The 
following is his own account of the opening of the asylum 
at Stantz, as given in a letter to his friend Gesner : — 

** Throngh Legrand I had made some interest with the first 
Directoire for the promotion of popular education ; and I was 
preparing tO' open an extensive establishment for that purpose in 
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Argoyie, when Stantz was burned down ; and Legprand requested 
me to make the scene of misery the first scene of my operations. 
I went : I would have gone into the remotest cleft of the moun- 
tains to come nearer to my aim, and now I really did come 
■nearer. But imagine my position. Alone, destitute of all means 
of instruction, and of all other assistance, I united in my person 
the offices of superintendent, paymaster, steward, and sometimes 
chambermaid, in a half-ruined house. I was surrounded with 
-ignorance, disease, and with every kind of novelty. The number 
of children rose by degrees ; all of different ages ; some full of 
pretensions ; others trained to open beggary ; and all, with a few 
solitary exceptions, entirely ignorant. What a task I to educate, 
to develop these children — ^what a task I 

" I ventured upon it. I stood in the midst of these children, 
pronouncing various sounds, and asking them to imitate them : 
whosoever saw it, was struck with the effect. It was true it was a 
meteor which vanishes in the air as soon as it appears. No one 
understood its nature : I did not understand it myself. It was 
the result of a simple idea, or rather of a fact of human nature 
which was revealed to my feelings, but of which I was far f^om 
having a clear consciousness.'* 

The description given here of the difficulties, by Pes- 
talozzi himself, is far from being overcharged. Nothing 
could be more unfavourable to his experiment than the 
motley and miserable collection of children committed to 
his charge. The great majority of them were the off- 
spring of mendicants, vagrants, and outlaws, and habi- 
tuated to falsehood, impudence, and vice,, from their 
earliest years ; others, fi*om having been the children of 
the higher classes, whose lives and property had been 
sacrificed in the war, were, particularly such of them as 
had been spoiled by indulgence, discontented and sullen, 
and disposed to regard with scorn the other pupils, 
with whom misery had made them associates. 

Even the Mends and relatives of these unhappy chil- 
dren increased the difficulties of Pestalozzi's position. 

<* Mothers who supported themselves by begging from door to 
door, would, upon visiting the establishment, find some excuse for 
discontent, and take their children away with them, because they 
would be no worse off at home. Upon Sundays, in particular, 
their relations of various degrees made their appearance, and 
taking the children apart, elicited complaints of every kind, and 
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either took them away with them, or left them discontented and 
peevish. Many were brought to the asylum with no othw inten* 
tion than to have them clothed, which being done, they were re- 
moved, often without assigning any reason. Others wanted to 
be paid for leaving their children, to compensate for the dimi- 
nished produce of their mendicancy." 

But I need not proceed. Enough has been stated to 
prove that no collection of children could be more un- 
favourable for an experiment in education. 

In consequence of the constant fluctuation of pupils^ 
some months passed away before any settled plan of 
discipline or instruction could be entered upon. The 
very difliculty of Pestalozzi's position led to the discovery 
of his great principle. He tried and found that hyoe wiU 
triumph over every other feeling and passion in the 
human breast. His authority was imsupported — ^his 
motives distrusted — and his plans ridiculed ; and worse 
than all, his pupils were tutored to regard him with 
suspicion and hatred. He, therefore, was obliged to 
rely upon the power of love in the child's heart for 
the true source of obedience — and he was not disr 
appointed, 

** While Pestalozzi was thus in matters of discipline reduced 
to the primary motive of all virtue, he learned in the attempt of 
instructing the children, the art of returning to the simplest 
elements of all knowledge. He was entirely unprovided with 
books, or any other means of instruction ; and in the absence of 
both material and machinery, he could not even have recourse to 
the pursuits of industry for filling up the time. The whole of his 
school apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils, and instead 
of books he directed his whole attention towards the natural 
elements of instruction, which are deposited in the mind. He 
taught numbers instead of cyphers, living sounds instead of dead 
characters, substances instead of shadows, realities instead of 
signs. He led the intellect of his children to the discovery of 
truths which in the nature of things they could never forget, in- 
stead of burdening their memories with the recollection of words 
which they could not understand. 

** In the midst of his pupils, he forgot that there was any 
world besides the asylum. And as their circle was a universe 
to him, so he was to them all in all. From morning to night he 
was the centre of their existence. To him they owed every com- 
fort and every enjoyment; and whatever hardships they had to 
endure, he was their fellow-8u£ferer. He partook of their meals^ 
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and slept among them. In the evening he prayed with tliem, and 
from his conversation they dropped into the arms of slmnber. 
At the first dawn of day, it was his voice that called them to th« 
light of the rising sun, and to the praise of their Heavenly Father. 
All day he stood amongst them, teaching the igpiorant and assist- 
ing the helpless, encouraging the weak and admonishing the 
transgressor. His hand was daily with them joined in theirs ; 
his eye, beaming with benevolence, rested on them. He 
wept when they wept, and rejoiced when they rejoiced. He was 

TO THEM A FATHEB, AND THET WEBE TO HIM AS OHILDBEN. 

** Such love could not fail to win their hearts ; the most savage 
and the most obstinate could not resist its soothing influence. 
Discontent and peevishness ceased, and from seventy to eighty 
children, whose dispositions had been far from kind, and whose 
habits were any thing but domestic, were converted in a short 
time into a peaceful family circle, in which it was delightful to 
exist. 

** He endeavoured, at first, to let the children feel the advan- 
tages of order and obedience ; and the playfulness of his nature 
suggested to him a variety of means by which he could catch and 
fix their attention, whilst, at the same time, he afforded them 
real amusement. He was careftd never to wear out their pa- 
tience by too long continued exercises. If he required silence, 
he would hold up his finger, and ask them to look at it, and keep 
still till it came down again, and the interval, which they readily 
grantedy'he employed in telling them some word or sentence 
which he asked them to repeat. This being done, he would dis- 
solve the spell, and having allowed them the enjoyment of their 
freedom for a few minutes, he would, by some other trifle, fasten 
their eyes and tongues again. The children were thus led on in 
mere play to a more serious attention, and they soon saw how 
much more easily and successfully he could teach and they 
learn, if they consented with one accord to lend themselves to his 
instruction. The more willingly they submitted to these little 
self-denials, the more progress did they make in the art of self- 
command, which it gave them pleasure to practise after they had 
once reached a certain-point. 

** He often appealed to their own feelings and good sense, as 
to the necessity of self-denial and restriction. If some disorder 
arose from inattention to little things, he would say to them, 
* Ton see now how all this g^reat disorder has come upon us by a 
trifling neglect. Does not this show that in so large a household 
every little matter should be carefully attended to ?' At other 
times, if it became necessary to correct a child of some bad 
habit, he would tell him, * It is not on your account only that I 
. desire you to leave off this, but on account of the other boys also, 
who might learn it from you.' 
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" By these fiuniliar conyersations he not only gsdned his point 
in almost every case, but produced among his pupils a general 
feeling in favour of good order, which is far more effectual than 
the most rigid discipline and severity. 

" In order to make them regard each other as brothers, he 
made them dependent upon each other in a variety of ways. 
Each child, according to his age and abilities, was in his turn en- 
gaged in employments of which the others were to reap the 
benefit ; and as their mutual services were not compulsory but 
voluntary, they were kindly proffered and thankfully received. 
In pursuance of this plan, he introduced mutual instruction^ 
which was of great assistance to him in educating so many chil- 
dren, whose ages and capacities differed so widely. 

''But the promotion of mutual kindness, rather than the com- 
munication of knowledge, was his chief object in introducing 
mutual instruction into his school. In his school it was not a 
dead mechanism, devised for the purpose of propelling the chil- 
dren in the course of a certain routine, and kept alive by selfish 
motives ; but it was the spontaneous effect of the common tie of 
love, by which they were united, inducing them to assist each 
other in the acquisition of knowledge. 

" When he opened his school at Stantz, he had no plan of les- 
sons, no method, no school-book but one, and this he seldom 
used. Nor did he attempt to form a plan, to sketch out a method, 
or to compose a book. The only object of his attention was to 
find out, at each moment, what instruction his children stood 
peculiarly in need of, and what was the best manner of connect- 
ing it with the knowledge they already possessed, or deducing it 
from the observations which they had an opportunity of making 
within the sphere of their daily life. But though there was little 
or no method, there was much life ; the children felt excited, at- 
tracted, interested, stimulated. They had no tasks to get, but 
they had always something to investigate or think about. 

<' Before a twelvemonth had elapsed, this interesting experi- 
ment was abruptly terminated, by the entrance into and posses- 
sion of Stantz by the Austrians. The disappointment at seeing 
the works of his hands suddenly destroyed, when all but crowned 
with success, was embittered by the taunts of his enemies^ or 
rather the enemies of popular education. 

" * What a pity,' they said, * that the Austrians should have 
driven him away ; had he been left to himself^ he would not have 
gone on much longer, and then he would have been without 
excuse.' " 

Disappointed and depressed by the failure of his 
hopes^ when he had all but realized them> Pestalozzi 
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ivit&diew into i^e saBtude of bis natiye Alps* But be 
did not long indulge in contemplation. His mind was 
too actii^e for this. He, therefore, again determined to 
resmne his twice-interrupted experiment. In considerar 
tion of his former serviees, and with a view to enable 
him to prosecute his plans and inquiries, the Helvetic 
government gave him a pension of ^830 per annum, 
which they idR;erwards increased to ^100. 

*' By the advice of liis friends, he went in the antumn of 1799 
to JBurgdorf, where the interest taken by some leading men in the 
improvement of education seemed to open a door for him, and 
where he actually obtained access to one of the public schools, 
with liberty to ti7 his experiments. The school itself, howevev, 
remained under the management of its former master, who eyed 
his 'new colleague with a considerable degree of jealousy, and 
failed not to exert himself to the utmost of his power for the pre- 
servation of ' the old system,' as well as of his office, both of 
which he judged to be in equal and imminent danger. By in- 
trig^ning and working ujton the prejudices of the parents, he 
succeeded in ejecting Pestalozzi from his school. He was soon 
after admitted into an infknt school, kept by a good old dame, 
who left him at liberty to keep * crowing the ABC c^fter his own 
fathionfjrom morning to night* " 

Shortly after this he was employed by the Helvetic 
government, to re-organize the school of Burgdorf, and the 
castle of that place was assigned to him for a teacher's 
seminary, by means of which it was proposed to put 
the public instruction of the whole country upon a 
uniform plan. 

But as nothing important occurred here, I shall just 
say, that this establishment in a short time after was, 
on the dissolution of the Helvetic government, left with- 
out i^ds, and consequently broken up. Shortly after 
this, he joined, by invitation, his school to that of the 
celebrated Emanuel de Fellenberg \* but as they 
had different views on education they soon separated. 

The next place we find Pestalozzi is in the castle of 
Yverdon, which is in the Canton de Vaud, on the south 

* A Swiss nobleman, who has devoted the whole of his long 
life to the education of the peasantry of his native l^ind. He is 
yet alive. ' He is the founder of the aqeici7ltub£l schools. 
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'Bide of the lake of NeiifcHatel* Tins casde'ivas j^ven 
him by the goyemment of the Canton de Yaud, under 
whose patronage he opened his seminary. The plan 
•laid down for . his estabhshment here embraced lan- 
guages, ancient and modem ; geography, natural his- 
tory, physical sdence, mathematics, singing, history, 
ana relieion. But Festalozzi was not sufficiently clear 
in the knowledge of the fact, that there is a mental 
tuition as well as a tuition of the senses ; and thus in the 
avoiding of the one extreme of mere nominal knowledge 
conveyed by the usual system, he ran into the opposite 
one, by keeping the child to the visible representations 
of number and form in outward objects long beyond that 
period when they are conceived in the intellect as mental 
realities or ideas in the true sense of the word, and thus 
methodically preventing the mind's emancipation from 
the external world. The merit of having detected and 
pointed out this mistake, is chiefly due to his disciple 
Niederer ; and the pupils, after they had been allowed 
sufficient time by the aid of visible representations, to 
acquire real ideas, were conducted to truly mental ope- 
raSons on the same subjects. 

I find by a Parliamentary Report, that Lord Brougham 
visited and inspected Festalozzi' s establishment about 
this time. I shall give you an extract firom his 
evidenee befese the committee of which he was a 
member : — 

Hbnbt Bbouoham, Esq. (a Member,) Examined : — 

^ There is another* institution for education at Yverdon, which 
I also visited in August, 1816. It is under the direction of Mr. 
Festalozzi, and consists of above one hundred boys, who are 
taught every branch of learning by different masters, upon a 
principle quite new and deserving of notice. Mr. P. observes, 
that the received methods of instruction are too mechanical; 
that children are taught by rote, and that their reasoning facul- 
ties are not sufficiently called into action. Accordingly, all his 
pupils are taught in a way that excludes mere mechanicid opera- 
tions, and certainly tends greatly to exercise the mind. No 
books are allowed; but the master standing before a large board 

* The other referred to is De Fellenberg's. 
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or slafe, on vhicli he mrites, cyphers, or' draws, (as the case may 
be,) explains or demonstrates to the boys who sit around him, 
and whose attention is kept awake to every step of the process 
by constant examination, in which they are obliged to go through 
the steps themselves viva voce. I saw many of them, who had 
gone a considerable way in the mathematics, without ever having 
used a book. One had reached the fluxional calculus^ of which, 
from a question I gave him to work, he appeared to have an im^ 
perfect notion ; although in a far shorter time than he had been 
learning, the young men in this country acquire great expertness 
in the highest branches of analytical science. But he and the 
others whom I examined^ had certainly a very accurate know- 
ledge of the ratiotude of all the operations which they had 
learned, and their minds were much strengthened, I doubt not, 
by the constant exercise of thought unconnected with notation. 
I conceive that analytical investigations might be rendered more 
useful, and might approach more to those of geometry in their 
beneficial effects upon their reasoning powers, were somewhat of 
Mr. Pestalozzi*s principles adopted. That he carries U too far, 
seems equally clear to me ; and I have been informed that his 
pupOs, when they come to mix in the business of life, in coimting- 
houses, &C., are very much thrown out, at least at first, by their 
having been unaccustomed to the use of books, I should, how- 
ever, wish to be understood as speaking with diffidence on this 
subject, from my imperfect examination of it. I understand that 
a gentleman from Ireland has made it his peculiar study, with the 
view of introducing it there, and he may, I trust, before long g^ve 
the public an account of it in detail.*' 

The limits of a lecture do not pennit me to follow 
Pestalozzi much farther, nor is it necessary that I should. 
It is his system of education that we wish to learn ; and 
to learn it thoroughly, we need not go farther than his 
experiment at Stantz. The peculiar di£Siculty of his po- 
sition obliged him to resort to the gentlest, and at the same 
time the strongest passion in the human breast. By act- 
ing AS A PARENT TO HIS PUPILS, HE ACQUIRED A 

parent's INFLUENCE OVER THEM. This is the sccrct 
of his success. This is properly the Pestalozzian plan. 
Love effected for him — ^and it will do the same for every 
person who works for it — ^what neither promises, nor 
threats, nor punishments can effect. Need I remind 
yon of the effects produced by it on the children congre- 
gated at Stantz ? And when children such as they were 
reclaimed by the force-— or rather gentleness of love, can 
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wa detpair of prodncing similar effects on tke dnldieii 
oominitted to our charge? Let us act as Pestalozzi did^ 
or as Gluelphi and Cotton Mary are represented to have 
done, and our success will be similar. In fact, this is 
the ereat principle of the Pestalozzian system ; it is the 
pearl of great price, and the teacher who is not possessed 
of it should gladly part with all that he hath to obtain it. 

Love, then, parental love, is the foundation of 
the Pestalozzian system of education ; and to this he 
owed almost all his success. 

We have seen that the production of fflmultane- 
0U8 Bounds was the first attempt made by Pestalozzi 
to harmonize the discordant elements around him, and 
the experiment succeeded even beyond his expectation. 
The first and most natural feeling awakened by a simul- 
taneous act of anv kmd is that of unity ; and unity, 
whether produced oy simultaneous sounds or simultane- 
ous movements, is always pleasing to the human mind. 
Hence the pleasure produced in infant schools by a 

freneral clappmg of hands, or simultaneous stamping of 
eet in marching round the room. Hence, also, the 
pleasing effect produced by the regularity of military 
movements. To see a thousand men moving as if they 
formed one great body, and were animated by one mina^ 
is not only a pleasing, but a sublime spectacle. But 
nothing has a more pleasing or more animating effect 
than simultaneous sounds produced by human voices. 
Even the uniform repetition of simple and unmeaning 
sounds pleases and excites, as the chorus of sailors 
when weighing or hauling up the anchor. Nothing could 
be happier, therefore, than the first attempt made by 
Pestalozzi to soothe and harmonize the minds of his ill- 
sorted pupils. The success of his experiment led both 
him and others to carry it too far, as we have frequent 
occasion to remark in infant and other schools. 

As you must prefer hearing Pestalozzi' s own account 
of the plans he resorted to, I shall quote you another 
passage from his letters to his friend Gesner : — 

. " Beings obUged to iostract the cUldren by myself, withont any 
»BBigtanc» I learned ^ art ofteachwf<iffreai number together-^ 
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and as I had no other means of bringing the instruction before 
them than that of pronooncing every thing to them loudly and 
distinctly, I was naturally led to the idea of making them draw, 
write, or work simultaneously. The confasion of so many voices 
repeating my words suggested the necessity of keeping time in 
our exercises, and I soon found that this contributed materially 
to make their impressions stronger and more distinct. By doing - 
this in a stated measure, a large class is carried on with the same 
ease as a single pupil^ and the efiPect x>roduced upon the senses of 
the children is far more powerM. Their total ignorance Jbrced 
me to dwell a long time on the simplest elements — and I was led to 
perceive how much higher a degree of internal power is obtained 
by a persevering attention to the elementary parts until they be 
perfectly familiar to the mind ; and what confidence and interest 
the child is inspired with by the consciousness of complete and 
perfect attainments, even on the lowest stages of instruction. 
Never before had I so deeply felt the important bearing which the 
first elements of every brandi of knowledge have upon its com- 
plete outline, and what immense deficiencies in the final result of 
education must arise from the confusion and imperfection of the 
simplest beginnings. To bring these to perfection and maturity 
in the child's mind, now became a main object of my attention 
and the success far surpassed my expectations. 

"The consciousness of energies, hitherto unknown to them- 
selves was rapidly developed in the children, and a general sense 
of order and harmony began to prevail among them. They felt 
their own powers; and the tediousness of the common schooUtone 
vanished like a spectre from our room. Their mood was not that 
of laborious learning — it was the joy of unknown powers aroused 
from sleep. 

** Children became teachers of children. They endeavoured 
to carry into efiPect what I had proposed, and in doing so they 
themselves frequently traced the means of execution. Their 
spontaneous activity was called out in every direction, as far as 
the elements of knowledge go, and I was brought to the finn 
conviction that all instruction, to have a truly enlightening and 
cultivating influence, must be drawn out of the children, and, as U 
were, begotten in their minds. To this, also, I was brought, 
chiefly by necessity. Seeing that I had no assistant teachers, I 
placed a child of superior capacities between two of inferior powers. 
He threw his arms round their necks ; he taught them what he 
knew, and they learned from him what they knew not. 

" In explaining to the children the nature of different objects, 
I confined myself to such as were within reach of their own 
senses; and this led me to pursue the various branches of tuition 
to their very first elements. I endeavoured to investigate the 
exact time of life when instruction beg^s, and I soon arrived at 
the conviction that the first hour of instruction was the hour o^ 
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birth ; the first tutor is nature ; and her tuition begins from the 
moment when the child's senses are opened to the impres^ons of 
the surrounding world. I saw clearly that the child may be 
brought to a high degpree of knowledge, both of things and' 
language, before it would be rational to teach him reading, or 
even spelling; and seeing this, I felt the necessity of. leading 
children from their earliest infancy to a rational view of all things, 
by presenting them in a manner calculated to draw forth the 
action of the different faculties upon every subject. But I saw, 
likewise, how difficult it is to find men who, without the help of 
art, are capable of leading children in this manner ; and I was 
deeply impressed with the want of intuitive elementary booha, by 
the aid of which, long before the spelling-book comes on, children 
might be made acquainted with those objects of which they are 
to learn the names, either by their being exhibited to them in 
reality, or represented to them in good models and drawings. Ex- 
perience entirely confirmed this notion. A mother full of interest 
intrusted me with the instruction of her little boy, then three 
years of age. I saw him for some time an hour every day ; and 
with him, too, I was merely feeling the pulse of the method. I ' 
tried to convert letters, figures, and whatever else was at hand, 
into means of instruction ; that is to say, / led him to firm, com" 
eeming every object, distinct notiont, and to express these nations ■ 
clearly in language* I made him state positively what he knew of 
every object — its colour, its parts, its position, its shape, its number. 
Very soon I was obliged to lay aside the alphabet, that first tor- 
ment of youth : he felt no interest in those dead signs : he would 
have nothing but things or pictures of things ; and in a short 
thne he was enabled to express himself distinctly respecting any 
objects within the sphere of his knowledge. He gathered general 
information from the street, from the garden, and from the house ; 
and UPON the basis of cleab and self-acquibed notions, he 
soon learned to pronounce correctly even the most difficult names 
of plants and animals. Nay, by comparing obfects entirely unknown 
to him wUh such as he was acquainted with, he>wtu able to firm 
of them a defnite idea. 

^ By degrees, certain fundamental points established themselves 
in my mind, and guided me in the further pursuit of my object. 
I became every day more convinced that reasoning with children 
at an early age does no good whatever ; but that ti^e only way to 
a real development of their mental faculties is — 

<< L To enlarge gradually the sphere of their intuition ; t. e., to 
increase the number of objects fiilling under their own immediate 
perception. 

" 2, To impress upon them those perceptions of which they 
have become conscious, with certainty, clearness, and precision. 

" 3. To impart to them a comprehensive knowledge of lan- 
guage, lor the expression of whatever has become, or is becoming, 
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an object of their consciousness, in consequence either of the 
spontaneous impulse of their own nature, or of the assistance of 
tuition. As these three leading points were fixing themselves in 
my mind, I began to understand more clearly, likewise, the means 
to accomplish my task, and I found — 

" 1. That intuitive books for elementary instruction are an in- 
^pensable requisite. 

*' 2. That the method of elucidation traced out in these books 
must be distinguished by clearness and precision. 

** 3. That upon the ground of the knowledge of things gained 
in tiie order and manner prescribed by these books, the children 
must be led to a knowledge of names or words, and exercised in 
the use of them, so that they may acquire ease and propriety of 
expression, even before the period when they are taught 
spelling." 

The term " intuitive books," seems strange and miin- 
telligible. Intuitiye knowledge is easily understood ; but 
when applied to books or methods, the t^m requires 
explanation. 'Pestalozzi'sleadinff idea was, that the child 
should be taught as much as possible by his men examina- 
tion of things — ^his knowledge was not to be founded on 
hearsay evidence, but on his own ocular inspection. This 
he called, very appropriately, intuitive knowledge ; the 
method by which the teacher leads his pupil to acquire 
such knowledge, the intuitive method ; and the manuals 
by which the teacher was to be guided in the course of 
his instructions, he termed intuitive books. 

We shall conclude this lecture by adding a few de- 
tached passages, illustrative of the principles of the 
Pestalozzian system : — 

^ When I had begun to teach beading, I found out after a 
while that my pupils wanted first to be taught speaking ; and 
when I set about trying how I could accomplish this, I came at 
last to the principle of following the progress of nature in 
the composition of single sounds into words, and words into 
speech. 

^ Again, in endeavouring to teach wbitino^ I found that I 
must begin by teaching the childi^n drcewing ; and when I took 
this in hand, I saw that without the art of measuring, there is no 
drawing. 

<< Exercises on lines, angles, curves, &c., are calculated to give 
ehildren such a distinctness and precision in the perception of 
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objects, as will enable them to form a clear notion of whateyer 
falls within the sphere of their observation. 

" The mode of beginning arithmetical instruction by means 
of real objects, or at least strokes and dots representing the 
different numbers, gives great precision and certainty in the 
elements — secures the farther progress of the child against error 
andconftision^ and produces a general clearness in the mind on 
all subjects. For instance, how many times seven is sixty-three ? 
The child, instead of going through a Irearisome process of 
recollection, has 9 times 7 objects before him, which he has 
learned to count as 9 sevens ; the answer with him, therefore, is 
not a matter of memory but of intuition. 

''Every thing depends on reducing the different branches 
of knowledge to their simplest elements, and proceeding gra- 
dually. 

** He began at the easiest task, and exercised it to a point of 
practical perfection, before proceeding farther. 

'*From describing the acts of walking, standing, lying, sitting, 
and things familiar to them, a general clearness is produced in 
the mind, and they acquire the power of describing whatever 
falls within reach of their observation. 

** I did with children as nature does with savages, first bringing 
an image before their eyes, and then seeking a word to^ express 
the perception to which it gives rise." 

To analyze objects of intuition : — 

1. How many objects, and of how many sorts before you? 

2. Their appearance, shape, or outline ? 

3. Their names and qualities ? 

Beginning from sounds, as the first means of elementary in- 
struction, he derived : — 

1. Instruction in souio>s, by which the several organs are to 
be cultivated. 

2. Instruction in words, with which a knowledge of single 
objects is to be connected. 

3. Instruction in language, which is to lead the child to ex- 
press himself appropriately concerning the objects that have 
come to his knowledge, and all that he is able to know about 
them. 

Pestalozzi's opinion of what a schoolmaster should be : — 

'' The schoolmaster should at least be an open-hearted, cheer- 
ful, affectionate, and kind man, who would be as a father to the 
children ; a man made on purpose to open children's hearts and 
their mouths, and to draw forth their understandings, as it toere, 
from, the innermost comer. In most schools, however, it is just 
the contrary ; the schoolmaster seems as if he were made on 
purpose to shut up children's mouths and hearts, and to bury 
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their good nnderstandings ever so deep under g^'oand. Tliat is 
the reason whj healthy and cheerful children, whose hearts are 
full of Joy and gladness, hardly ever like school." 



LECTURE ON LANGUAGE. 

As an introduction to my lectures on the origin and 
structure of the English language, I purpose giving you 
a brief history of the rise and progress of language in 
general. 

The word language is derived through the French 
langage^ from the Latin, lingua, the tongue. Language, 
therefore, originally meant spoken words, or speech. 
It has, however, been naturally extended to all the signs 
by which man communicates his thoughts and his feel- 
ings, his wants and his wishes, particularly to written 
words, which, though not the immediate signs of our 
ideas, are the signs and representatives of spoken words 
or language. Language, therefore, means — 1st, spoken 
words ; 2nd, written words. The term has also been 
extended to those natural and universal signs by which 
men in all ages and countries express their inward emo- 
tions, as the language of gesture, the language of the 
eyes, &c. It is also like all other terms, used in a 
metaphorical or figurative sense, as the language of the 
stars, the language of flowers, &c. 

Inarticulate sounds and expressive gestures, constitute 
the language of the brute creation ; and these signs 
sufficiently express all their wants and sensations. But 
the mind of man required a very different interpreter, 
and therefore the faculty of speech and the elements of 
language were among the original gifts given to the 
parents of all mankind by the Great Author of nature. 
Some writers, it is true, regard language not as an im- 
mediate gift from heaven, but as an invention of human 
ingenuity, and some plausible arguments have been 
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ureed in support of this position ; but they might as 
well contend that the organs and faculty of speech were 
the result of necessity, acting upon human reason. If 
man had been originaJly a speechless and savage animal, 
(mutum et turpe pecus,) as some of the heathen poets 
and even philosophers have supposed, a speechless and 
savage animal he must have continued to this day ; for 
it is contrary not only to reason, but to all experience, 
to suppose that savages could, of themselves, emerge 
from their barbarity, and arrive at civilization. Civilized 
people may, and have in some instances, become rude 
and barbarous ; but no people have ever from a savage 
state become civilized, without the intervention and in- 
struction of enlightened colonists or strangers.* This 
is proved by the history of every people, both in the 
Old and New World. The Romans, the conquerors 
and civilizers of Europe, were once tiiemselves a rude 
and barbarous people, and such they would have con- 
tinued to this day, had they not lieen civiUzed by en- 
lightened strangers. The same may be said of Greece, 
the cradle of Uterature, and the nurse of genius — ^and 
the same of every nation. Look at America. The in- 
habitants of that country had not, with the exception of 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, advanced a single step in 
civilization when the Spaniards landed on their shores. 
Nor are the people of Mexico and Peru exceptions ; for 
the progress that they had made in the arts of life was 
owing, not to their own native efforts and ingenuity, 
but, as the traditions of both countries testify, to the 
instruction of strangers. Whence those strangers came, 
and how, it is not our present purpose to inquire. Suf- 
fice it to say, that it is probable that they came from 
the nearest and comparatively civilized coasts of Asia, and 
perhaps from Norway. 

The assumption that men, from being mute and 
savage animals, could of themselves invent language, 
and become dvihzed, has led me into a digression which 



* On this subject see Archbishop Whately*s Political Econom j« 
Lecture Y. 
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may seem foreign to our inquiry. I shall therefore re- 
turn to the question. The Scripture history of the 
origin of language is not only the most ancient, hut the 
most rational. In the 2d chapter of Genesis, 19th and 
20th Terses, we are told that Grod haying created the 
.beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, brofught them 
unto Adam to see what he would call them ; and what" 
soever Adam called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof. And Adam gave names to all cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field. 
It is evident firom this, diat the Creator had from the 
first conferred upon Adam the &culty of speech, and at 
least the elements of language, otherwise he would not 
have been caUed upon, nor could he have given names 
to the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the air, and 
eveiy living creature. It is very probable that Adam's 
stock of words was very Hmited ; nor was there any ne- 
cessity that it should have been large. But this does 
not alfeet the divine origin of language. It is sufficient 
for oiir argument to show that the foundation of lan- 
p;uage was laid by Gk)d, and we wiUingly admit that the 
mimense and amazing superstructure raised upon it is 
the work of man. 

The primeval or original language survived the deluge, 
and continued to be spoken by Noah and his descend-- 
ants, till the confusion of speech and dispersion of man- 
kind, occasioned by their foolish and impious attempt to 
build the Tower of Babel. This was in the year of the 
world 1760 ; and that the primeval tongue was preserved 
till this period we are quite certain ; lor we are told in 
the 11th chapter of Genesis, that up to this time the 
whole earth was of one language and of one speech ; but 
whether it was totally lost in the confusion, preserved 
entire in one, or radically in all the dialects which 
sprang up among men after the dispersion, we have no 
means of judging from Scripture. The Jews have 
always maintained that the favoured children of Shem 
oontmued to speak it, and that it was transmitted to 
them, perfect and entire, through Abraham and his 
posterity. As there is no reason for supposing that the 
primevid language was destroyed^ but merely rendered 
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unintelligible, so as to prevent communieationj and act- 
ing in concert, it is probable that it continued to be 
spoken by some one of the families or tribes after the 
dispersion, and perhaps radically hj all. The Rabbis, 
or Jewish doctors, assert, on the authority of tradition, 
that the language of Heber, the great grandson of Shem, 
and his family, was not confounded, because they re* 
fused to join m the mad and impious attempt, and that 
the primeval tongue was, in consec^uence, iTansmitted in 
All its purity to their favoured nation. They also ^i^^ 
and this ailment is generally admitted^ that the ae^ 
brew language has all the marks of originality. It is 
iimple, easpresswe, and energetie. The radicals or roots 
of the language are said not to exceed five hundred, and 
they rarely consist of more than three letters, or two 
syllables ; and from these the entire vocabula^ of the 
language is derived, by a natural and easy etymology. 
Indeed it is admitted by persons most competent to de* 
cide upon the subject, that there is no language so sig* 
nificant as the Hebrew ; and this is an unquestionable 
proof of originality, for there is every reason to suppose 
that language at first must have been entirely Mgmfiami. 
The names of the persons and things mentioned in the 
beginning of the Bible, are all significant. For instance, 
the word Adam means, in the Hebrew language, red, or 
primUive earth ; Eve, the mother of all Umng ; and 
most of the other names are said to be equally expressive 
of the nature and properties of the things named. And 
all through the Bible^ we find that when a new name is 
given either to a person or place, the cause of its impo- 
sition is added. It is probable, then, that the primeval 
tongue descended to the Hebrews, but of course greatly 
modified by time and place, and extended by necessity 
and invention ; for, as I observed before, the original 
stock of words must have been very Hmited — ^in fact, the 
mere elements of language. It is probable, too, that the 
radical stems of it remained in all the dialects which 
sprang up among mankind after the dispersion, and 
that for a time they had much the same affinity to the 
primitive tongue as the Italian, French, and other 
European languages, have to the Latin. The probability 
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of this is increased by the fact, that in ahnost all ancient 
languages there are words which indicate a common 
origin. It is remarkable, too, that the words which are 
found to be the same, or similar, in all languages, are 
the names of the things with which mankind would be 
first and chiefly conversant. For instance, the names 
of the elements, of kindred or relationship, and of num- 
ber, are the same or similar in most languages. Thus, 
in the Hebrew, aur is light ; in the Chaldee, tjr is 
fire ; in the Sanscrit, the learned and most ancient lan- 
guage of India, oor means day ; in the Egyptian, or 
is the sun ; in Greek, avp is the air, and sometimes 
light; and in Latin, aura is the breath of the air, or a 
gentle breeze, and also splendour or lustre. The same 
word, for it is evident that it is the same, is in our own 
ancient language the Irish, and in most others. Again, 
the word father is in Sanscrit, pitara ; in Persian,. 
feder; in Greek, iramfp; in Latin, the same; in 
Grerman, vater and fader. This word, I need 
scarcely observe, is the same in meaning, and almost in 
form, in all these, and in many other languages, includ- 
ing our own; for father was formerly written fader, 
and is often so pronounced by children and foreigners. 
But to place the word beyond doubt, I will instance a 
few others similarly changed. Thus we say, burden or 
burthen, murder or murther, pad or path. In fact, the 
letters t and d have nearly the same sound, and are 
therefore commutable, and frequently interchanged for 
each other, and th is merely t aspirated. Again, the 
word fnother is in Sanscrit, matara ; in Persian, ma- 
der ; in Greek, MifTfjp, (Doric, Maryp) ; in Latin, ma* 
ter ; in Grerman, mutter ; and in old English, moder. 
The same analogy holds in the word brother, viz. — 
Sanscrit, bratara ; Persian, brader ; Greek, (/>paTijp, 
(one of the same tribe or fraternity ;) Latin, f rater ; 
and German, bruder. These words, and several 
others which I might particularize, are suflicient to 
show that the languages in which they are found, how- 
ever different and remote, must have derived them either 
by descent from each other, or from a common source ; 
for it is absurd to consider such words coincidences^- 

F 2 
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Thk again lead» us up to the primeval or original laiit- 
guage, the elements at least of whicb, we conclude, were 
communicated to the father of mankind hj his great and 
good Creator. 

It is quite beyond us to enter into the number and 
diversity of languages which have sprung up among 
mankind. Their number and diversity are sufficiently 
accounted for by the difference of time, place, and other 
natural causes. Every thing in this world changes, and 
nothing more than language. Nor is this surprising ; 
for what are words but arbitrary signs and unsubstantial 
sounds 7 Things themselves are continually underg(Hng 
changes, and can we expect that the unsubstantial signs 
which represent them can be fixed and permanent ? 
Keason tells us not to look for this ; and if we do, the 
history of every language, and the experience of every 
day, will convince us of the folly of the expectation, 
Talke up, for instance, an English book, printed four or 
five centuries ago, and you, though good English 
scholars, will find considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing it, so different, is the English as it existed then, 
irom the English of the present day. The same may 
be said of French — the same of every language which is 
subject to the wear and tear of popular conversation. 
In fact, a language never can become fixed and perma- 
nent while it continues to be spoken. It is only when 
it ceases to be a spoken language, or as it is said, be- 
comes dead, that it in reahty begins to live. For in- 
stance, the Latin is the same to-day as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, and such it will continue to the end of 
time, because it has ceased to be a spoken language. 
But before the Latin became a dead language, it was 
just as subject to change as any other. The most 
learned Romans of the Augustine age were puzzled by 
the Latin of their ancestors ; and the Italians or Ro- 
mans of the present day, are as ignorant of the language 
of Virgil as the inhabitants of this country. To read 
the pages of their own poets and philosophers, they must 
learn their language just as we ourselves do. But we 
need not go so far for proofs of the mutabihty of lan- 
guage. Our own ears furnish us with the most con- 
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Tincing proofs. eveir day. Here we are, at the same 
period of time, and in the same island, all speaking the 
same language, and yet how differently do we speak it ! 
How different the pronunciation of the same words hy 
the Kerry, Connaught, and county Down men! So 
much so, that I would not he surprised to hear that you 
sometimes, like the huilders of Bahel, misunderstand 
each other, and that when the northern is asked hy his 
southern or western countryman for the loan of a pen, 
he will hand him a pin, unless the applicant takes care 
to say that it is a ^^ writing pifC^ he wants. But the 
difference of pronunciation is not merely provincial. In 
the same district, an interposing mountain or river fre- 
quently causes a difference in the pronunciation and 
accent of people residing only a few miles asunder. 
You who are &om the county Down, for instance, know 
how differently the same language is spoken hy the 
inhabitants of the eastern coast, and the people who 
reside ten or twelve miles farther up in the same county. 
The people about Bangor and Donaghadee, for instance, 
differ so much in their pronunciation and accent from 
the people in the neighbourhood of Belfast and Lisbum, 
that they seem to speak different dialects. Of course, 
I am speaking of the common people, who in every age 
and country have been, and are, the great corrupters of 
language ; for what I have said of our own peasantry 
may, with still greater justice, be said of the Enghsh, 
and indeed of the uneducated in every nation. In the 
counties of Down and Antrim, the difference of pronun- 
ciation and accent observable among the people inhabit- 
ing ne^hbouring districts, is explained by the fact, 
that they are the descendants of different people — the 
native Irish and the Scotch settlers. But no such ex- 
planation can be given of the almost different dialects 
spokeii by the £ngHsh peasantry. If a Yorkshire and 
Somersetshire peasant, for instance, were brought to- 
gether, they would have some difficulty in understanding 
each other. And if a London cockney were sent to act 
as interpreter^ he would, I think, make con^ion worse 
confounded. 
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When the process of corruption and chaise of words 
is going on almost nader our own eyes^ can we wonder 
at the number and diversity of languages which have 
sprung up among men since the world began ? If three 
or four hundred years have made such changes in the 
English language, which, I may say, has been con^ned 
to one country, and in some measure fixed, by beinir 
tontten and i^;>rporated with leanung and s;ieiice. <^ 
we wonder at the mutations and tsaiis£[>rmationft of Ian- 
guage produced by the rude and barbarous naticms of 
the earth since the world began? The number and di- 
versity of languages, therefore, which exist in the world, 
are no arguments against l^eir derivation from each 
other, or descent from a common origin. 

We have now seen that the account of the origin of 
language, given in the most ancient and most authentic 
of all histories, the Bible, is in strict accordance with 
reason and experience. The faculty of speech, and the 
elements of language, were conferred upon onr first pa- 
rents at the creation; and this primeval language, of 
course extended and modified, continued to the year oB 
the world 1760; at which period '* the whole earth was of 
one Umffibage and of one speech i^^ but whether it was 
partly or entirely lost in the confusion of Babel, we have 
no means of judging from Scripture. It k probable., 
however, that it was preserved in the ancient Hebrew,, 
and, perhaps, radically y in all the dialects which sprang 
up among men after tiie dispersion ; and it is morally 
certain that from these original dialects all the langui^e» 
in the world, notwithstandmg tibeir number and diversity,' 
have, at least radically, descended. Some of the primi- 
tive words, as we have seen, are still found in languaigeff 
most remote from each other, both with regard to titte' 
and place ; but it would not overthrow our argument, even^ 
if all the marks of a common origin had dtsappeaved. 

Much of language, as I observed before, is owing to< 
the ingenuity of man. Having been giflied with the 
faculty of speech, and supplied with Uie elements of 
language, our first parents and their posterity extended 
and modified their vocabulary as necessity and reason- 
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suggested. In the beginning, comparatively few words 
were required; but as the human race continued to 
multiply and replenish the earth, the necessity for giving 
new names to new objects, new relations, and new ideas, 
obliged them to extend their language, which they easily 
and naturally effected by formins compounds and de- 
riratives from their primitive or origi^ words. The 
new names or words which were added to the origmal 
stock were, as I before observed, always significant ; that 
is, had reference to the nature or some circumstances con- 
nected with the thing namjBd. The name of almost 
every person and place mentioned in the Bible is a 
proof of this, which you may convince yourselves of by 
refening, when the reason of the name is not given in the 
text, to the marginal notes. We do the same when we 
form new words to express new inventions, new combi- 
nations, and new discoveries in geography, &c. ; as 
Gidvanism, Gas, Bail-Toajda, Steam-coBches ; America, 
the Pacific, Cape of Good Hope, ^c. In fact, all names, 
but particularly proper names, were originally signifi- 
cand, though many of them have lost not only the mean- 
ing, but all resemblance to the words from which they 
were formed. This leads ns to consider many words as 
primitive, which are, in point of fact, derivative and 
significant. I shall enter fully into this subject when I 
take up the etymology of the English language. 

As I observed before, it is quite beyond us to enter 
into the number and diversity of the languages which at 
present exist in the world. It will be sufficient to state 
the names of the ancient and primitive dialects, from 
which all languages, notwithstanding their number and 
diversity, have descended. First, then, the ancient 
Hebrew, the Chaldee or Babylonian, the Syriac, the 
Arabic, the Ethiopic, Phoenician, and Coptic or Egyp- 
tian, which the descendants of Shem and Ham spread 
over the greater part of Asia and the east of Africa ; and 
next, but of equal antiquity, the Celtic and Teutonic, 
which were carried into Europe by the descendants of 
Japhet, who migrated, it is generally supposed, ifrom 
Persia and the Caucasian regions, through Asia Minor. 
The first migrators, it is idso believed, directed their 
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course to the south and west of Europe ; and, fitiallj, to 
the British islands, to which succeeding tides of migra- 
tions impelled them. The language of the first, or 
Japhetic migration, (the original inhabitants of Europe,) 
was Celtic, dialects of which exist to this day, namely, 
the ancient British or Welsh, the Cornish, the Armorican, 
the Irish, the GeeUc or FrsCf which is but another 
name for Irish, and the Manx. The Teutonic language 
spread with succeeding migrations over particularly the 
middle and north of Europe ; and from it the Saxon, 
the EngUsh, the German, the Danish, and other northern 
dialects have been derived. The modem languages of 
the south and west of Europe, as the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, are derived chiefly from the 
Latin, with an intermixture of Celtic and Teutonic words. 
The Latin is derived principally from the Greek, which 
is radically descended from the ancient Celtic, the Teu- 
tonic, the Hebrew, and other primitive dialects. 

The language of our own country, then, is of the 
greatest antiquity. In fact, many learned men have 
contended that Irish was the language spoken by Adam 
and Eve in Paradise. The same honour has been 
claimed for the Welsh, and other Celtic dialects ; and 
the same for the modem EngUsh and other Teutonic 
tongues. 

From what has been advanced, we are prepared to 
admit, that the Celtic and Teutonic dialects have de- 
scended from the languages into which the primeval 
tongue was divided on the plains of Shinar ; but all be- 
yond this is idle conjecture. As a proof of this, I vrill 
quote for you the arguments employed by an old English 
author, to prove that the EngUsh is the primitive tongue. 
I allude to Yerstegan, who pubUshed in the year 1673. 

« The English language, nndoubtedlj, in the ground-work, is 
that which, at the confusion of Babel, the Teutonic people (those, 
I mean, that were conducted by Tuisco) did speak. And as the 
people took their name after their conductor, so the language, con- 
sequently, took its name of the people. When it happenetii that 
any one chanceth to speak confusedly or vainly, without sense, 
or from the purpose, we say unto him, 'what Babel you?' or, by 
mispronunciation, ' what babbU you ?' which, being by our first 
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ancestors brong^ht into nse npon the said occasion, while it yet 
remained among them fresh in memory, was as much among^ 
them as to say, 'what confase you ?' or, ' what do you do imitat- 
ing them of such a place, where such confusion was ?* He adds 
that he does not forget that the word babble (hdbitter) occurs 
in French, but observes that the French is also a Teutonic dialect. 
He then proceeds to quote other words in support of his view-~ 
'to wit, the word Adam, in Teutonic, means living breath; £ye« 
like, or EVEN, the same, whence our wen; Cain, in old Teutonic^ 
Kain and Quatn, means wrathful ; Abel, one that is sufficient, a 
man enabled unto the service of God ; Seth or Set, so called 
from being set or placed in the room of the slain Abel; Goo 
means good ; Devil,'^ evil,** ^c. 

Besides compounding and denying the original words 
for the purpose of giving names to new objects and new 
ideas, the ingenuity of man taught him to increase his 
Tocabulary by forming words in imitation of sofunds. 
This process is by grammarians called onomatopoeia, 
and to it every language, ancient and modem, is indebted 
for a large number of words. In our language, for 
instance, wind is said to whistle, water to gtuth, and hail 
to rattle — again, a serpent is said to hiss, a fly to buzz, 
and a cat to mew, AU these words, and hundreds of 
others, such as cuckoo, are evidently formed in imitaticn 
of the sound emitted by the object or thing to which the 
name is given. This process, I need scarcely observe, 
£tuls in the formation of the names of objects which are in- 
capable of em tting, and have no connexion with sounds ; 
but it is not improbable that many such objects owe their 
luunes to a proLs something su4ir. Ip aU languages, 
for instance, there are letters, and combinations of letters, 
which seem by their sound to denote certain quaUties in 
objects, and to such combinations, it is supposed, 
language in general owes a great number of names or 
words ; — St, for instance, seems to denote stability and 
strength, as in the[,Latin«^o, and in our words stand, stout, 
steady, stiff, ^c. Again, str is supposed to denote a 
greater degree oi strength or violence, as in strife, struggle, 
strike,] stretch, ^c. Thr seems to express forcible mo- 

* From the Greek, diabolos, through the Latin and French* 
The original meaning of the term is a calumniaior or liar. 
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tion, as in throw, tkrusty throhy threaten, ^c. Wr is 
thought to denote obliquity or distortion ; as in tmy, 
wreathe, writhe, toring, torest, wrestle, wrench, ^c. 
In all these words, and in a great number of others 
which I need not enumerate, there seems some similarity 
between the sounds of the letters, and the qualities of 
the things signified. It is probable, therefore, that 
language in general owes large classes of words to the 
supposed resemblance between the nature and quaUty of 
objects, and the sounds of certain letters and combine, 
tions of letters. It is remarkable, too, that even the 
names of our idea^ and mental operations are derived 
from objects of sense to which they are supposed to have 
some kind of resemblance — of course, figurative. Thus, 
themindis saidtotmo^eW, apprehend, conceive, discem,re- 
jlect, ^c. We may conclude, from what has been advanced, 
that the elements of language were communicated to 
our first parents at the creation of the world ; that they 
and their posterity extended and modified it as occasion 
required ; and that the words which were invented and 
added to language were originally significant, or ex^ 
ptessive of the nature or character of the things named. 
That we are unable to perceive or trace the resemblances, 
real or supposed, between objects and the words which- 
express them, is no argument against this, for, in most 
cases, we are ignorant of their history, and it is im- 
possible to ascertain it from the words themselves, since' 
the great majority of them have lost all resemblance 
both in meaning and in form to the roots from which 
th^ were originally derived. 

1 shall now make a few observations on the second 
branch of language, viz. written words, or writing. 
Words are the immediate signs of ideas, and written 
characters are the representatives of words. Words 
enabled man to communicate his thoughts and his feel- 
ings, his wants and his wishes, to his fellow-creatures 
around him ; but how was he to make himself heard by 
the absent ? How was he to speak to posterity ? Writing, 
therefore, was essential to the convenience, comfort, and 
happiness of man, and as it appears impossible that he 
could have arrived at the knowlec^e of it Mmself, we are' 
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justified in concluding that he was instructed in the use 
of letters, as well as of language, by his great and good 
Creator. It is true that writing is generally regarded as 
an inyentionof man, and there is nothing contained in 
iScripture directly opposed to this opinion. But when 
we consider how difficult, I must say again how impossible 
it was for mau, in the earhest ages of the world, in the 
very infancy of his inteUect, to invent a set of arbitrary, 
and in themselves unmeaning signs, by which he could 
convey to persons not present the thoughts and emotions 
of his mind, we feel constramed to conclude that the 
JirH letters were written, as the commandments on 
Mount Sinai, " by the finger of God." For if the inven- 
tion of wordsy which nature and necessity in some degree 
su^ested, be considered beyond the reach of human 
ingenuity, what shall we say of letters, which have no 
connection with nature or instinct ? The use of alpha- 
betic or arbitrary signs, for the purpose of expressii^ 
invisible operations of the mind, is unquestionably more 
wonderM even than language. We, it is true, are not 
accustomed to regard alplmbetic writing with surprise 
and wonder, because we have been familiar with its use 
from our earhest years, and have seldom or never given 
ourselves the trouble of reflecting upon the nature of it ; 
just as we can pass on without standing to gaze with ad- 
miration and wonder on the glorious sights around and 
above us, the diversified and smiling earth, the boundless 
and sublime ocean, the blue ethereid sky, and all the host 
of heaven ! 

It is remarkable that some of the most learned and 
most intelligent of the heathen writers, including Plato 
and Cicero, have attributed the origin of alphabetic writ- 
ing to the gods ; so much did they consider the invention 
of it above the ingenuity of man. But, as I said before, 
the great majority even of Christian writers regard 
alphabetic writing as much the invention of man as pic" 
torial representations and hieroglyphic symbols. There 
is no doubt oi pictures and hieroglyphics being the inven- 
tion of man, nor that they were employed for the same 
purpose as alphabetic writing; but I apprehend that the 
difference between the latter and the former signs is as 
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great as the difference between inarticulate or natural 
sounds, and spoken words, or language. Pictures and 
hieroglyphics are signs for things which are either natu- 
rally or symhoUcally represented, but alphabetic charac- 
ters are signs for words, with which they have 
no kind of connection or relation. I shall now state 
briefly the indirect proofs from Scripture of the divine 
origin of alphabetic writing. 

The oldest, and, as we have every reason to believe, 
the first book that was written, is the Bible : and it is 
highly probable that Moses was instructed in alphabetic 
writing, for the special purpose of writing that blessed 
book. It is true that Moses is silent on this subject ; 
but had it been a human invention, it is probable that he 
would have recorded it, as he did other inventions, as 
tent making, playing on wind and stringed instruments, 
working in brass, &c. Supposing the use of the alpha- 
bet to have been communicated to Moses by God, his 
. silence on the subject is only another proof of his great 
modesty. In the 31st chapter of Exodus, verse 18, we 
are told, that after the end of the communing upon 
Mount Sinai, two tables of testimony on two tables of 
stone, written with the finger of God, were given to 
Moses. And in the 34th chapter of the same book, 
verse first, we read — " And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Hew thee two tables of stone Uke unto the first, and I will 
write upon these tables the words that were on the first 
tables, which thou brakest." It is true that Moses must 
have had a knowledge of writing previous to this, on the 
supposition that he recorded the event in the exact order 
of time ; for in a preceding chapter (the 1 7th, verse 
14,) we find that he was commanded "to write for a 
memorial in a book," the discomfiture of Amalek and his 
people by Joshua. But this memorial, supposing the 
defeat of Amalek to have occurred before his sojourn in 
the mount, might have been of a hieroglyphic nature. I 
shall not dwell longer on this point, except to add what 
I consider a very strong argument. The Hebrew alpha- 
bet is universally admitted to be the most ancient ; and 
almost all other ancient alphabets bear so strong a resem- 
blance to it, that they may be considered as derived from 
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it as a common source. The Roman alphabet^ for in- 
stance, which we and almost all the nations of Europe 
use in common, is fonned, with some yariations, from 
the Greek ; and the Greek alphabet can be easily traced 
through the Phoenician to the Samaritan or Hebrew, In 
denying the Greek from the Hebrew alphabet, we must 
take the old Greek letters, as copied from ancient in- 
scriptions ; and we must also invert them from right to 
left, as they were originall j read, and as the Hebrew still 
continues to be read. Now, if the Hebrew alphabet be 
the most ancient this is another proof of its divine origin ; 
for it is not to be supposed that the Hebrew people, be- 
fore the time of Moses, at which early age we find it in 
use, would think of such an invention. But while the 
antiquity of the Hebrew alphabet is admitted, the gene- 
ral, indeed almost universal ^uppositioniSy that alphabetic 
characters were invented in E&;ypt, and that Moses, who 
was learned in aU the ^sdom^the Egyptians, carried 
them with him into the land of Canaan and taught them 
to his countrymen. Even the name of the Egyptian 
who is said to have invented alphabetic writing has been 
given ; but this is mere conjecture, if not fable. His 
office, too, has been added — to wit, secretary to an 
Egyptian king; and the circumstance which led him to 
invent alphabetic characters, namely, that he might be 
able to keep up a secret correspondence with the leaders 
of Pharaoh's armies. 

I shall now give you an account oi pictorial and hiero- 
glyphic writing, which, according to the general opinion, 
led to the invention of alphabetic characters. 
. Imitation is so natural to man, that some of the old 
philosophers defined him to be an imitative animal. 
This principle is particularly observable in children. 
There is scarcely a thing which a child sees done that 
he will not attempt to do himself. To this principle may 
be ttbjcedi picture drawing, which almost every child at- 
tempts the moment he gets a pen or pencil into his hand. 
We may all recollect how fond we were, in our school- 
boy days, of covering our copy-books and our slates with 
the figures of animals, known and unknown. Now man, 
as a rational and social being, soon turned this natural 
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propensity to advantage. Whai he wished to conv^ 
infiMination about objects^ and even events, to persons 
not present, he drew h. picture^ either of the thing itself 
or a sywdiolic representation of it. For instance, to sig- 
nify that one man had killed another, they drew the 
figore of one man extended on the earth, and another 
standing over him with a deadly wei^pon in his hand. 

This pictorial representation was the first attemp tat 
writing. The tywtbotie, or, as it is usnaUy called, hiero^ 
glyphie representation, is an improvement npon this; 
for pictures could be employed (mly for the pmpose of 
dehneating sensible objects and external events, whereas 
by hieroglypMcs could be conveyed information about in- 
visible and intellectoal objects. Thus a circle, because 
it has neither beginning nor end, was used to denote 
eternity ; an eye was the symbol of knowledge ; a Zum, 
of courage and strength ; and a hcrse, of speed and 
liberty. The invention of a regular system of hierogly- 
phics is universally attributed to the Egyptians; but 
this symboUc method of writing, and even speaking, has 
been adopted by ahnost every nation. When Darius 
entered the country of the Scythians as an invader, their 
prince sent him a birdf a mtmse, tifrog, and an arrow. 
This symboUc way of speaking was as well understood by 
the civilized Persians as by the barbarous Scythians ; for 
they at once, as the historian informs us, comprehended 
it to mean, that unless they could ascend into the air 
like birds, or conceal themselves [like mice in the earth, 
or plunge into the fens like frogs, they should inevitably 
perish by the arrows of the Scythians. 

In the New World, too, particularly in Mexico, we 
find picture-writing and a spedes of hieroglyphics in use. 
Robertson, in his history of America, after describing the 
first interview between Cortes and the native Mexicans, 
adds — 

^'Biirtag^ this interview, some painters in the train of the 
Mexican chiefis had been d^gently employed in delineating, npon 
white cotton cloths, figures of the ships, the horse, the artillery, 
the soldiers, and whatever else attracted their eyes as singular. 
When Cortes observed this, and was informed that these pictures 
were to be sent to Montezuma, in order to convey to him a more 
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liyely idea of the strange and wonderM objects now presented 
to their view than any words could commnnicate, he resolyed to 
render the representation still more animated and interesting, by 
exhibiting such a spectacle as might give both them and iJieir 
monarch an awful impression of the extraordinary prowess of 
his followers, and the irresistible force of their army. The 
trumpets, by his orders, sounded an alarm ; the troops in a mo- 
ment formed in order of battle ; the infantry performed such 
martial exercises as were best suited to display the effect of their 
different weapons ; the horse, in yarious evolutions, gaye a spe- 
cimen of their agility and streng^ ; the artillery pointed towards 
the thick woods that surrounded their camp, were fired, and made 
dreadfid havoc among the trees. The Mexicans looked on with 
that silent amazement which is natural when the mind is struck 
with objects which are both awfiil and above its comprehension. 
But at the explosion of the cannon many of them fled^ some fell 
to the ground, and all were so much confounded at the sight of 
men whose power so nearly resembled that of the gods, that 
Cortes found it difficult to compose and re-assure them. The 
painters had itow many new olijecU on which to exercise their cart, 
and they put their fancy on the stretch in order to invent /igures 
and symbols to represent the extraordinary things which they, had 
seen. Messengers were immediately despatched to Montezuma with 
those pictures,'* 

It appears by this that the Mexicans were perfect 
masters of pictorial and symbolic representation ; but 
they had not, notwithstandmg their progress in civiliza- 
tion, made any advance towards alphabetic or arbitrary 
signs. Charlevoix, a French writer, gives a I similar 
account of the North American Indians : — " Quant aux 
caract^res ils n'en avaient point ; et ils y suppleaient par 
des especes d' hieroglyphics." As to letters, they have 
none ; and they supply the place of them by a species of 
hieroglyphics. 

To return to the Egyptians, it is the general opinion 
that hieroglyphic writing was an invention of their 
priests for the purpose of mystifying and concealing their 
learning from, the people, and hence is derived the term 
hieroglyphic^ which means in the Greek language sacred 
engravifig or writing. As hieroglyphic inscriptions 
abound in all the ancient Egyptian temples, this opinion 
appears to be correct. But symbolic representation is so 
plainly an extension of, and improvement w^n pictorial 
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writing, that there is no reason nor necessity for con- 
sidering it a distinct invention. 

In their first attempts at conveying information by 
writing, people naturally sketched a ruoe resemblance or 
picture of the thing itself; and when this mode was 
found insufficient and defective, as it soon must, they, 
like the native Mexicans, upon the arrival of Cortes and 
his troops, " put their fancy on the stretch in order to 
invent figures and symbols to represent the extraordinary 
things they had seen." Such symbols and figures, there- 
fore, are the natural and certam results of communica- 
tion by pictures, which, I observed before, may be traced 
to the principle of imitation so natural to man. 

It is not surprising, however, that the Greeks, from 
whom we derive our information on the subject, consi- 
dered hieroglyphics an invention of the Egyptian priests, 
for the purpose of giving an air of mystery to their 
learning and religion. It was by those priests that th« 
art was cultivated and brought to so high a state of per- 
fection ; and it was by them that it was kept up, and I 
may say, monopoUzed, so long after the introduction of 
alphabetic characters had rendered it unnecessary. 
That they continued to practise it after it had fallen 
into general disuse, was doubtless for the purposes of 
mystification and concealment; but all I mean to say 
is, that the purpose for which it was subsequently used 
was not the original cause of its invention. 

As pictorial resemblances led to symbolic or hiero- 
glyphic representations, so the latter led to arbitrary 
marks or characters, which may be denominated the 
third stage of writing. These marks or characters are 
called arbitrary, because they are made to represent 
things to whicn they have no resemblance, either picto- 
rial or symbolical. This was a great improvement in 
writing, for to represent objects and events by pictures 
and symbols, was a most tedious, cumbersome, and, in 
many cases, an impracticable process. Arbitrary marks 
resulted from symbolic figures in this way. In process 
of time these figures, for the sake of convenience and 
despatch, would naturally be abbreviated, and conse- 
quently changed in appearance. And because these 
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abbreviations or contractions bad lost all resemblance 
to tbeir original figures, tbey naturally came to be used 
as arbitrary marks or signs of things to which they had 
no resemblance whatever, either pictorial or symboUc. 
The credit of this improvement is given to the Chinese. 
The Egyptians joined symbolic or characteristic marks 
to images ; the Chinese threw out the images, and re- 
tained only the abbreviated marks, which they used 
and still continue to use as arbitrary signs of things or 
ideas. It is stated by competent authority (Du Halde 
and others), that the Chinese have at least 80,000 of 
these arbitrary marks or characters. This we may well 
beUeve when we consider that every object, and every 
idea, and every combination of ideas, has its own dis- 
tinctive mark or character ; for their marks are not like 
our letters, signs of the simple sounds of the human 
voice, which are few in number, but the signs of objects 
and ideas, which are almost without Hmit. In fact, the 
Chinese characters are more than two hundred times as 
numerous as their words, which it is stated do not ex- 
ceed three hundred and thirty. But though in form 
their words amount to but three hundred and thirty, 
yet in use their number is increased at least seven-fold. 
By varying the accent and the tone, by aspirations and 
other alterations of the voice, the Chinese make one 
word signify several different and distinct things. For 
instance, the word ya in their language signifies, accord- 
ing to the accent or intonation given to it, god, dumb, 
excellent, stupidity, goose. In a work written five hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, the Chinese speak 
of their anciimt system of education, and though that 
system has been kept up without interruption till the 

S resent day, they have scarcely advanced a step in 
terature and science ; nor is this surprising, since to 
learn their alphabet is the labour of a whole fife. Their 
alphabet does not, like ours, consist of characters repre- 
senting the few simple elementary sounds of the human 
voice, but of distinct marks for every object and every 
idea which they know or can conceive — in fact, there is 
no end to learning the Chinese characters. That the 
Chinese characters are the signs of things, and not of 
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sornids or words is plain^ from the fact that the inhahi- 
tants of Japan, Tonquin, and Corea, can correspond 
intelligibly with them in writing, though ignorant of 
each other's language, merely because they employ the 
same written characters. As an illustration of this, let 
us suppose that the French and EngUsh nations hap- 
pened to employ the same marks to express the same 
things — say a circle Q ^^ denote day, and a semi- 
circle C night, it is evident that we could imderstand 
each other by means of such marks, though the toords 
employed by us to express the same things may be very 
different. In this case, though the marks would excite 
the same ideas in the minds of both, yet what we would 
call day and night, the French CAJljour and nuit. But 
I need not suppose a case for the purpose of illustrating 
the Chinese cbaracters. The figures that we use in 
common arithmetic are of precisely the same nature. 
The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c., for instance, are un- 
derstood by half the world to denote certain fixed num- 
bers, while the names are different in almost every 
country. 

I have now gone over the several kinds of writing 
which were beyond doubt the invention of man, viz. — 
First, the pictorial, as practised by the Mexicans, and 
by all nations in their first attempts at conveying infor- 
mation by graphic sketches. Second, the symbolic or 
hieroglyphic, an improvement and extension of the for- 
mer, which, as we have seen, was brought to a high 
state of perfection, and as is generally beUeved, invented 
by the Egyptians. Third, arbitrary marks or characters, 
as employed by the Chinese. But we are as far as ever 
from alphabetic writing, which, as I observed before, 
differs as much from the preceding methods, as language 
does from inarticulate sounds. But I am bound to state 
that the general, indeed almost universal opinion is, that 
arbitrary marks led to alphabetic characters. Dr. War- 
borton/who is certainly veiy high authority, asserts 
that " the Chinese characters are on the very borders of 
letters, and that an alphabet invented to express sounds, 
instead of things, was only a compendium of that large 
volume of arbitrary marks." But if the Chinese ar- 
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rived at the borders of letters two thousand years ago, 
it is strange that they have never yet sncoeeded in cross- 
ing them. Surely, this proves that there must be aa 
insuperable barrier between an alphabet of things and an 
alphabet of sounds. I shall, however, state the process 
by which it is generally beUeved alphabetic characters 
proceeded from arbitrary marks or signs of things. I 
quote from Dr. Blair : — 

" At length in different nations men became sensible of the 
imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tediousness, of each of these 
methods of communication with one another ; they began to con- 
sider, that by employing signs which should stand, not directly 
for things, but for the words which they used in speech for 
naming these things, a considerable advantage would be gained ; 
for they reflected farther, that though the number of words in 
every language be indeed very great, yet the number of articulate 
sounds which are used in composing these words is comparatively 
small. The same simple sounds are continually recurring and 
repeated, and are combined together in various ways, for forming 
all the variety of words which we utter. They bethought them- 
selves, therefore, of inventing signs, not for each wc^d by itself, 
but for each of those simple sounds which we employ in forming 
our words ; and by joining together a few of these signs, they saw 
that it would be practicable to express in writing the whole com- 
bination of sounds which our words require. 

'< The first step in this new progress was the invention of an 
alphabet of syllables, which probably preceded the invention of an 
alphabet of letters, among some of the ancient nations; and 
which is said to be retained to this day. in Ethiopia, and some 
countries of India. By fixing upon a particular mark or charac- 
ter for every syllable of the language, the number of characters 
necessary to be used in writing was reduced within a much 
smaller compass than the number of words in the language. 
Still, however, the number of characters was great, and must 
have continued to render both reading and writing very labo- 
rious arts ; till, at last, some happy genius arose, and tracing the 
sounds made by the hmnan voice to their most simple elements, 
reduced them to a very few vowels and consonants ; ai^d by affix- 
ing to each of these the signs which we now call letters, taught 
men how, by their combination, to put in writing all the different 
words, or combinations of sounds, which they employed in speech. 
By being reduced to this simplicity, the art of writing was brought 
to its highest state of perfection, and in this state we now eigoy 
it in all the countries of Enrope. To whom we are indebted for 
this sublime and refined discovery, does not appear. Concealed 

6 
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by the darkness of remote antiquity, the great inrentor is deprired 
of those honours which would still be paid to his memory by all 
the loTers of knowledge and learning. It appears from the 
books which Moses has written, that among the Jews, and pro- 
bably among the Egyptians, letters had been inyented prior to 
his age. The universal tradition among the ancients is, that 
they were first imported into Greece by Cadmus, the Phoenician, 
who, according to the common system of chronology, was con- 
temporary with Joshua ; according to Sir Isaac Newton's system, 
contemporary with King David* ** 

That pictorial representations led to symbolic figures, 
and symbolic figures to arbitrary characters, is eyident 
enough ; and that all these modes of writing are the 
invention of man, is also beyond question : but that ar- 
bitrary signs for things should lead to alphabetic charac- 
ters, that is, to arbitrary signs for the elementary sounds 
of the human voice, is a supposition, which when I 
consider the amazing difficulty of the process, and the 
early age of the world in which it must have been ac- 
complished, seems to me to be at variance with right 
reason. I shall not, however, re-enter upon the subject, 
but leave it, after quoting the following argument n*om 
the learned Dr. Wall, to your own consideration. Dr. 
Wall, I need scarcely add, is a distinguished fellow of 
our University. 

*^ Now, as it was never attempted to show that letters were 
invented except through this medium, the argnment might per- 
haps be considered decisive against theur ever having been in any 
way discovered by man. However, to meet the general question 
more directly, and point out the extreme improbability of th< ir 
having been at all derived from human invention, through any 
medium whatever, it may be still farther urged, that even sup- 
posing man had, by his own efforts, arrived in some unaccounta- 
ble manner at a phonetic use of signs, he would yet be immeasu- 
rably distant from an alphabetic one. The possibility of the two 
steps which he would yet have to take in order to get to letters, is 
almost as inconceivable as the first one, to which, it has been 
already proved, he never could have been conducted by the na- 
ture of the case. In the first place, let us inquire what motive 
he could have for decompounding all the words, or at least ell 
the ordinary words of his language, without doing which he 
never could discover the alphabetic principle : and in order to 
view the operation, as performed in the easiest manner, I shall 
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only consider him as proceeding in it till his arrival at simple 
articulate sounds, and put out of sight the still more difficult 
steps by which those sounds would have again to be resolved into 
their sonant and contonani elements. Now, if he Itnew before- 
hand that by making this decomposition, he could reduce all the 
elementary sounds of his language to a limited number, requiring, 
consequently, for their expression only a limited number of 
signs, he would have a very strong inducement to the process, 
because he would thereby, in the decomposition of his words, be 
able to represent them all in a manner that would save him an 
infinity of trouble. But if he was not previously aware of this, 
tUs decompounding words merely to compound them again, 
would only be a waste of his time and labour. Here there lies 
an impediment in the way of his ever having set about construct- 
ing an alphabet of even the rudest and most imperfect nature ; 
he never could discover the alphabetic principle till he had first 
made the above-mentioned decomposition, and he could have no 
possible motive for making tliis till he had first known the alpha- 
betic principle. 

^< If it be said that it has been already supposed that he has 
got signs of some of those articulate sounds, and tliat he might 
be possibly induced, from analogy, to search for the rest, in 
order to give them also signs ; in tiiis way of stating the case, 
there is a tacit assumption of his being aware that the rest con- 
stitutes a limited number ; that is, it is tacitly assumed that he 
already knows the alphabetic principle, though his first approach 
to the discovery of this principle is the very thing which it is 
wanted to account for. However, putting the impediment for a 
moment out of view, and supposing our investigator has gone 
through the very laborious process of decomposition, let us, in 
the next place, consider what yet remains behind to be effected 
by him. Before he can discover the limitation in question, and 
determine the sounds whose signs are to constitute his alphabet, 
he must classify and arrange all the decompositions made by 
him ; and to effect this he can derive no help from the phonetic 
signs already conceded to him, because, be it recoUeoted, he is 
not yet supposed to know the alphabetic principle^ and conse- 
quently he will have affixed those signs without any method — 
giving the same sign to different sounds^ and different signs to 
the same sound ; he must, therefore, go through the process of 
classification entirely in his own mind, without any aid from 
external marks, and thus at length discover that the number of 
classes is lunited. Now that the human mind with the strongest 
powers, in the highest state of cultivation, should take in so 
extensive a subject at one view, is hardly conceivable ; but that 
any man should have been equal to this in the very early times 
to which the use of alphabetic writing can be traced back, is quite 
beyond the reach of credibility." 
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MECHANICS. 



[This and the two following articles were written by the 
author about ten years ago, for Cumming's edition of '* Turner's 
Introduction to the Arts and Sciences ;" and as several intelligent 
instructors of youth have assured him that they found them to 
answer the purposes for wMch they were intended, namely, an 
EAST iNTBonnoTioN to thcsc studies, he has been induced to 
give them a wider circulation by re-publishing them here.] 



Q. What is mechanics ? 
. A. That science which teaches the uatwe and laws 
of motion, the action and force of moving bodies, and 
the construction and effects of all those machines and 
engines which go by the name of mechanic powers. 
The term is derived from the Greek word f^x^^> * 
contrivance or machifie. 

Q. What are mechanic powers ? 

A. Machines which are used for raising greater 
weights, or for overcoming greater resistances, than 
could be effected by natural strength without them. 

Q. How many mechanic powers are there ? 

A. They are said to be six in number, viz. the lever, 
the puUey, the inclined plane, the wheel and axle, the 
wedge, and the screw ; but as the wheel and axle may 
be reduced to the lever, and the wedge and screw to the 
inclined plane, there are, properly speaking, but three 
mechanic powers. 

Q. What is the momentum of a body? 

A. The. force with which a body moves is called its 
momentum ;* and as this force depends upon the 
weight and velocity of the moving body, the momentum 
of any body may be found by multiplying its weight 
into its velocity, or the space which it moves over in a 

'*' Momentum, for movimentum, from the Latin moveo, to nune ; 
as fermentum, for fervimentum. 
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^ven time. Hence, the momentnm of a small body 
may be made equal to that of a very large one, if the 
velocity of the smiall body exceeds that of the large one, 
by as much as the weight of the latter exceeds that of 
the former. Thus, if two stones, one of ttvo pounds 
weight, the other of four, be thrown with egrwaZ velocity, 
the momentum of the latter will be double that of the 
former, or, in other words, it wiD strike with twice the 
force ; but if the velocity of the smaller stone be double 
that of the larger one, their momenta, or the forces with 
which they strike,' will be equal. 

Hence we see that the moving force or power is in- 
creased by increasing its velocity ; and it is upon this 
principle that all the mechanic powers are constructed. 
Thus, if a stone of 2 cwt, is to be raised two feet high, 
by a person who can Kft only one-third of this quantity, 
he will be able to effect it, if he can contrive to make 
his arms move six feet while the stone is moving the 
two ; because the deficiency of the power, which is, in 
this case, to the weight to be raised, as 1 to 3, will be 
made up by its velocity, which is to that of the weight 
as 3 to 1, or three times as great. 

Q. But how can he contnve to do this ? 

A. By applying to it a mechanic power, which term, 
as I stated before, originally ngnified a contrivance, — 
I shall now give yon a description of the mechanic 
powers. The first is the lever, which is merely a 
straight bar of iron or wood, supported by, and movable 
rotrnd a fulcrum or prop. The term is derived from the 
Latin verb levare, to raise or lift up. 

There are three circumstances to be principally at- 
tended to in the lever. First, ihefiilcrum or prop, by 
which it is supported, or on which it turns as an axis or 
centre of motion. Second, the power to raise or support 
the weight. Third, the resistance or weight to be raised 
or sustained. 

There are three kinds of lever, which are determined 
by the different positions of the power, the prop, and 
the weight. The first and most common kind is when 
the prop is placed between the power and the weight; 
as in crowbars and handspikes. A poker, when used in 
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stirring a fire> exhibits a lever of the first order ; the 
hand is the power, the bar upon which it rests is the 
prop, and the coals are the weight or resistance. 

Q. What is the advantage gained hj this mechanic 
power ? 

A. The advantage gained by the moving power or 
person will be in proportion as the distance from the 
power to the prop exceeds the distance from the prop to 
the weight : thus, if the part of the lever between the 
hand and the prop be ten times as long, as that part 
between the prop and the weight, a man, by the as- 
sistance of the lever, could raise ten times as much as 
he could without it. 

Q. How do you explain this ? 

A. Because the velocity of the power is ten times as 
great as the velocity of the weight, or in other 
words, the hand moves ten feet while the weight is 
raised one. 

Q. Do you now see how a person could raise up to 
the height of two feet a stone of 2 cwt., though his 
natural strength will allow him to raise but one-third of 
that quantity? 

A. I do indeed ; he has only to apply a lever to it, in 
such a manner that the arm of the lever between his 
hands and the prop may be three times as long as the 
arm between the prop and the stone ; by which the 
velocity of the power will be increased three/old, which 
exactly makes up for its deficiency. 

Q. Do you recollect what Arcbimedes said with re- 
spect to this simple machine ? 

A. Yes ; he said he could move the earth itself, if 
he had a place to stand on, and a fulcrum to rest his 
lever upon.* 

To levers of the first order may be reduced many 
common instruments, such as scissore, pincers, emiffetMy 
curling irons, &c., which are composed of two levers^ 
actii^ in a contrary direction to each other. The rivet 



* Die ubi constetam, terrain cttlumqae movebo. 
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is the fulcram^ the fingers the power, and the snbstance 
to be cut or pressed is the weight or resistance. 

The common balance, and the steel-yard or Roman 
Hater a, which is used principally for weighing butcher's 
meat, are levers of the first kind. A hammer, when 
used in drawing a nail, is a rery powerful lever of the 
first order ; but in driving one, the principle of the wedge 
k exemplified. 

Q. Why do you say a verypowerjvl lever? 

A. Because the prop is almost beside the weight or 
resistance, whereas the power is the whole length of the 
handle of the hammer from it. 

Q. What is Ihe second kind of lever ? 

A. When the power is at one end, the prop at the 
other, and the weight applied between them, it is a 
lever of the second order. 

To this kind of lever may be reduced the oars of a 
boat, the rudder of a ship, and a door moving upon 
hinges. The vessel is the weight or resistance, the 
water the fulcrum, and the person who directs the mo- 
tion the power. And in the case of the door, the hand 
by which it is moved is the power, the body of the door, 
toe weight, and the hinges are the fulcrum or centre of 
motion. In opening or shutting a heavy door or gate, 
you can at once convince yourself of the advantage 
gained by means of this mechanic power — ^put your 
hand on the side near the hinges, and you will find some 
difficulty in opening and shutting it, but appty it to the 
side on which the lock is fixed, and you will efilect it with 
ease. 

Q. What is the third kind of lever 7 

A. The third order of lever has the prop at one end, 
the weight at the other, and the power applied between 
them. As the movine power or person receives no 
assistance from this kind of lever, it is used in cases of 
necessity only ; as in raising a ladder against a wall, in 
which case the end of the ladder, fixed against the 
ground or some obstacle, is the prop, the exertion of the 
man or men is the power, ana the body of the ladder 
the weight or resistance. 
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Q. Why does the power gain no advantage by this 
kindofleyer? 

A. Because its velocity is not increased, but on the 
contrary it is greatly duninidbied ; for ihe weiffht heixia 
farther from the centre of motion or fUkrum than the 
power, it must consequently pass through, a greater 
space in the same time than the power, t . e. the veloeity 
of the power is diminished, while that of the wei^btt^ is 
increased by this order of lever, i 

The limbs of animals in gene];al, ;aiid the .structure of 
the human arm, are levers of the third order. This, at 
first view, may appear a disadvantage, but in these cases 
velocity is of more importance than powers whieh this 
structure of the limbs of atidmals is admirably calculated 
to produce. Thus we see that the goodness of God is 
manifest in all his works. 

In the huinan arm, ibr instaoQce, the elbow is the M- 
crum or centre of motion, rpund wliich the lower part 
of the arm turns; the muscles, which come from the 
shoulder-blade and terminate a little^ below the elbow» 
are the power ; and the weight is whatever is raised by 
the hand. Now, as in thi^ caise the hand is about tef^ 
limes more distant from the elbow, than the termination 
of the' muscles is, the muscular force exerted must be: 
ten times as gt^at asithe weight that is raised y but their 
the weight moves with ten times the velodiyt, by whibh 
organization our hands are enabled to perform all their 
functions with great rapidity. 

Q. Will you describe the pulley ? . » 

A. The pulley is a small wheel that turns about its 
axis, and which has a drawing rope passing over it, one 
end of which is &stened to the weight, while one or more 
persons pull the other, and thereby raise the weight'. 
This is the ^^ pulley, which, , though it does not in- 
crease the power, is yet of great advantage in changing 
its direction, and isi' raising weights to .great heists, 
which otherwise a person would have to ascend with. 
Thus a man may remain on the ground, and raise by 
means of a pulley, a weight to the top of a. house. < His 
own weight too, by hanging on the rope, will add greatly 
to his strength or power. 
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Q. "What are movable pulleys ? 

A. Pulleys which rise and fall along with the weight ; 
itod which increase the power in proportion to their 
number : thus, ttoo acting pulleys increase the power 
/our times ; three, six times, and so on. 

Q. In this mechanic engine, does the increase of power 
depend upon the increase of its velocity ? 

A.. Certainly ; for if two pulleys be used, the hand of 
the person who pulls the rope moves over foitr times 
the space that the weight does, in the same time ; and 
if three pulleys be used, the velocity of the hand or 
power is six times as great as the weight, and so on. 

In the use of the pidley, or of a system of pulleys, the 
advantage which might be gained is greatly diminished 
by the friction of the axles and of the ropes. 

Q. What is the inclined plane ? 

A. This is a very simple machine, and is formed by 
placing boards or earth in a sloping direction, or in 
other words, by making a plane surface inclined to the 
horizon ; by which means heavy bodies are rolled up to 
places where they could not otherwise be brought with- 
out great difficulty. The advantage gained by this 
mechanic power is in proportion as the length of the 
plane exceeds its perpendicular height. Thus, if a per- 
son whose strength is equal to but 2 cwt., is required 
to raise a cask of 6 cwt. to an elevation of five feet, he 
will be able to roll it up by forming an inclined plane of 
fifteen feet long. 

Q. Will you favour me with a description of the 

WHEEL and AXLE? 

A. It consists of a wheel fixed to the end of an axle, 
which turns along with the wheel, by which means a rope 
that is tied to the weight at one end, and fastened to 
the axle at the other, is wound about the axle, and 
consequently draws up the weight. The advantage the 
person or moving power derives from this machine, is in 
proportion as the circumference of the wheel exceeds 
that of the axle. Thus, if the circumference of the for- 
mer be ten times as great as the circumference of the 
latter, a man by means of this mechanic power will be 
able to raise ten times as much as he could without it. 

G 2 
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The reason of this is ohvious. For in this case the 
power or hand acting at the circumference of the wheel, 
moves over ten times the space which the circumference 
of the axle (and consequently the weight appended to 
it) does in the same time ; or in other words^ the velo- 
city of the power is to the velocity of the weight 
as ten to one, which exactly makes up for its defi- 
ciency. 

. When this machine is used for drawing water firom a 
deep well, an iron handle suppUes the place of a wheel, 
which hy its circular motion answers the same purpose, 
particularly as it requires but Uttle power to raise a 
single bucket of water. 

Q. Why does the bucket seem heavier as it ascends 
nearer the top ? 

A. I have already explained to you, that the advan- 
tage gained by this mechanic power, is in proportion as 
the circumference of the wheel exceeds that of the axle ; 
now, as the bucket ascends, the rope continues to coil 
round the axis, by which the difference between its cir- 
cumference and that of the wheel diminishes, and 
that in proportion as the bucket is raised nearer the 
top. 

Q. Since this is the case, should not the axle be made 
very small, and the handle or winch very long ? 

A. If the handle were made much longer than it 
usually is, the human arm would be too short to turn it ; 
and if the axle were too much diminished, it would be 
too weak to sustain the weight ; besides, the less differ- 
ence there is between the circumference of the axle and 
that of the wheel (or circle described by the handle) the 
quicker will the weight ascend, which, in raising water, 
is very desirable. 

Q. Are not cranes, windlasses, wind and water 
mills, &c%, constructed on the principle of the wheel and 
axle ? 

A. Certainly; and the power, whether it be men, 
wind, or water, is appUed to the circumference of a large 
wheel, which, by turning, moves its axle, by which the 
weight is raised or resistimce overcome. 

Q. What is the wedge ? 
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- A. The wedge may be considered as two equally in- 
clined planes, united at their basis. In cleaving timber 
with a wedge, the force of the mallet which strUces it is 
the moyins power, and the cohesion of the parts of the 
timber is me weight or resistance. Grenerally speaking, 
the advantage gained by means of this simple mechanic 
power will be in proportion as the length of the two 
sides exceeds the thickness of the back. 

Wedges are of ereat assistance to ship-builders ; by 
means of them Uiey are enabled to raise to a small 
height, ships of the largest size. To the wedge may be 
reduced the axe or hatchet, the teeth of saws, the clusel, 
the auger, the spade, knives, swords, needles, and all 
sorts of instruments which beginning from edges or 
points grow gradually thicker. 

Q. Are not soldiers formed sometimes into the shape 
of a wedge ? 

A. Yes ; when they wish to cut their way through 
the enemy's line. The bravest men, of course, form the 
point of the wedge. In Caesar's Commentaries, near 
the end of the Sixth Book, there is an interesting account 
of the success of this military evolution. 

Q. What is the screw ? 

A. The screw is an inclined plane, used with a lever 
or winch to assist in turning it. It is chiefly used to 
press the parts of bodies together, and in some cases to 
break and divide them. 

The advantage gained by this mechanic power, is in 
proportion as me circumference of the circle, described 
by the power or hand which turns the winch, exceeds 
the interval or distance between the spirals or threads of 
the screw. 

As I mentioned before, the screw is an inclined plane, 
and if a lever be added to it, as in machines for coming, 
printmg presses, &c., a man may multiply his power 
many thousand times. 

Q. How do you show that the screw is an inclined 
plane? 

A. Cut a piece of [paper in the form of an inclined 
plane, and wrap it round a cylinder, and you will see 
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that the edge of the paper wfll form a spiral line answer- 
ing to the threads of the screw. 

Q. Are not the effects produced hy a comhination of 
the mechanic powers I yiery surprising? 

A. I have ma*ely given you a brief description of the 
effects produced by mnple mechanic powers, but when 
they are combmed, as in miaehinery, the advantage 
gained by them is, in some cases, almost beyond behSf. 
In some instances, (me man is enabled, by machinery, 
to lift up a weight which the luoited strength of five 
hundred men coijdd not even move. 



THE STEAM ENGINE. 



Q. What is steam ? 

A. Steam is a vapour expelled from fluids by the action 
of heat. Heat, when communicated to a fluid body, as 
water, increases its temperature till it rises about 212 de- 
grees of the common thermometer, or to what is termed 
the boiling point. Beyond this point the temperature of 
water does not rise; consequently if heat be still com- 
municated to it, it will cause it to evapor^i^ or rise in steam. 
The expansive force of this steam, or vapour, is so great, 
that, if it has no means of escaping, no vessel, however 
strong, could for an instant conflne it. 

If a vessel containing water or any hquid body be 
closed at the top by an air-tight lid, and placed upon the 
Are, the force of the steam, as soon as the water begins 
to boil, will drive up the hd. It was this simple and 
familiar fact accidentally observed by a philosophic eye, 
which led to the discovery of the extraordinary power of 
steam, and its appUcation to mechanical purposes. 

Another property of steam is, that it can, by decreas- 
ing its temperature, be instantly reduced to its original 
state of fluidity. This is effected by bringing some cold 
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body into oontad; with it:-t-tiban»i if a jet of oAd 
water be made lb play thiouglk.A Teasel filled with sj»a&i, 
the cold water, by extracting iih^ keat from the steun, 
will cause it to desc6(^d in dj^ps. This process is called 
the ctmdensatum of steam-; and it is used for tiiQ pur* 
pose of creating a eaeutm;: for when the expanded 
vapour is condensed into drops, the spaice which it oc- 
cupied {the air being pre^ously expelled from it) be- 
comes actually vacant. . ' • > 

I shall now give you a description of the principle on 
which steai»-engines are cohstmoted. Steam. «A6m a 
boiler is conveyed by a tubedntoa hollow iron cylinder, 
with a movable hd, whidi is driven lip as the steam 
rushes in below it, and descends whenl the steam is con- 
densed by a jet of cold water, which is made to play 
through the cylinder' for that purpose.' The motion of 
the lid of the cylinder is'coinmunicated by means .of an 
iron rod to ihe end of a large beanl, whidi is consequently 
driven up and pulled down, as the steam in the cylinder 
expands and condenses. It is' the addon of this large- 
lever or beam by which the whole o£ the machinery 
annexed to the steam-engiiae is put into motion. > 

Q. I see very clearly tiiat the lid of the cp^Under is 
driven up by the expansion of tlie steam; but what 
cause& it to descend ? 

A. When a vacuum is formed below the Ud by con- 
densing the steam, it is driveii down by the weight of 
the atmosphere, the pressure of which is equal to about 
15 lbs. to the square inch. 

It is to a steam-engine constructed on this principle, 
and to its inventor. Captain Savary, that the following 
lines of Dr. Darwin allude : — 

Made, with cold streams, the quick expansion stop, 
And sunk th' immense of vapour to a drop ; 
Pressed by the pond'rous air, the piston falls 
Besistless, sliding through its iron walls ; 
Quick moves the balanc'd beam, of giant birth, 
Wields his large limbs, and nodding, shakes the eartli ! 

Q. Was Captain Savary the inventor of the steam- 
engine ? 
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A. The original inyentor was the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, who, in the year 1663, described its principle in 
a small publication, entitled, '^A Century of Inren- 
tions.'' About fifty years after. Captain Savaiy, having 
in all probability seen the Marquis of Worcester's plan, 
succeeded in constructing a steam-engine, for which he 
obtained a patent. 

Savary's eneines were used for the purpose of raising 
water from weUs, and draining coal mines, &c. And had 
the utility of the steam-engine extended no farther than 
this, it would, notwithstanding, haye been an invention 
of tibe greatest importance to mankind, particularly to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Q. Why to the inhabitants of these countries in par- 
ticular? 

A. Before the steam-ensine was invented, almost all 
the eocU mines in Great Bntain were excavated as deep 
as they could be worked, without the assistance of some 
mighty power to carry off the water, which, when the 
earth is dug to a certain depth, pours in on every side. 
This power was supplied by steam. At the sides of the 
pits, engines are erected, which, by being kept con- 
stantly at work, pump up the water, and consequently 
enable the miner to excavate to any depth. 

Q. To whom are we principally indebted for the 
great improvements and increased utility of the steam- 
engine? 

A. To the ingenious James Watt, a native of Scot- 
land, who, in the year 1762, began to turn his attention 
to this machine. Among other improvements, Mr. Watt 
closed the top of the cylinder by an air-tight cover, 
through which the piston-rod works, and injected steam 
above the piston as well as below, so that the motion 
downward is produced hy the elastic force of steam, as 
well as that upward. Mr. Watt may, therefore, be said 
to be the inventor of the steam-engine ; for, in the 
machines constructed on Captain Savary's plan, one half 
of the motion was produced by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. Another important improvement of Watt's, was 
the condensation of the steam m an adjoining vessel, for 
the purpose of forming the vacuum under the piston. 
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Q. But bow did he contrive to make the piston-rod play 
through the top of the cylinder^ without permitting the 
steam to escape, and admitting the external air? 

A. Bj running it through an air-tight collar, bur- 
nished with a stuffing-box, which is kept constantly filled 
with melted tallow or wax. 

Q. To what purpose is the steam-engine principally 
applied ? 

A. The ingenuity of man has rendered the power of 
steam subservient to almost all the labours of ciyilized 
life. In many cases, it has rendered human, and even 
animal labour, altogether unnecessary. And the work 
which was formerly performed by the agency of wind 
or water, as in driving the machmery of com, cotton, 
and paper mills, is now very generally executed by the 
more certain and permanent power of steam. In short, 
as there are no bounds to the power, so there seem to be 
no limits to the utihty of steam. By it we are enabled 
to fly over both sea and land with a rapidity, which, if 
it were not proved by actual experience, would seem to 
the minds of most men as altogether impossible. And 
who knows, if the march of improvement continues to 
progress, but we may Uve to see the prediction in the 
concluding lines of the following verses verified, as we 
have seen those contained in the first and second? 

Soon shall thy arm, resistless steam I afar 
Impel the barge, and drive the rapid car ; 
And on wide waving wings, expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Dabwin. 

To be serious, though there never can be flying chariots, 
except in the imagination of the poet, yet had the pre- 
ceding lines been published a centurv or two ago, our 
ancestors would have considered it just as possible to 
drive a chariot, Pheeton-like, through the air, as to travel 
on land, in a self-moving coach, at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, and to cross the sea, not only without 
the assistance, but in direct opposition to me united 
forces of the wind and tide. 
Q. Where was the first steam-boat launched 7 
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A, At New-York, in the year 1807, aibout five yiears 
before the mtroducdon of steam navigatioQ in these 
countries. 

Q. How is the vessel propelled? 

A. The engine is fixed in the centre of the vessel, be- 
tween the wheels, and as the piston-rod riisied and falls, 
its motion is commnnicated to a crtlnk; by means of 
which the wheels are turned, and the vessel is driven 
forward by the action of the paddle-boards on the 
water. 

The first steamer, as I have already told you, was 
launched at New-York, and the ludicrous efi^ts pro- 
duced l^ her first arrival in Albany Bay, are thus de- 
scribed by an American writer : — **The firet steam- 
boats, as others yet do, used dry pine-wood for fuel, 
which sends forth a column of ignited i^pour many feet 
above the fannel, and when the fire is stirred, a galaxy 
of sparks files off, which in the night have a veiy brilliant 
and beautiful appearance. This uncommon light first 
attracted the attention of the crews of other vessels. 
Notwithstanding the wind and tide were adverse to its 
approach, they saw, with astonishment, that it was 
rapidly coming toward them ; and when it came so near 
that the noise of the machinery and paddles was heard, 
the terror of the sailors was so increased, that many of 
them shrank beneath the decks from the terrific sight — 
some of them endeavoured to reach the shore in their 
boats — while others prostrated themselves on the decks, 
and besought Providence to protect them from the hor- 
rible monster which was marching over the waves, and 
lighting its path by the fire which it vomited !" 



RAIL-ROADS. 

Q. When were steam-carriages first used ? 

A. In 1806, Mr. Blenkinsop, of Leeds, had a steam- 
carriage constructed, which not only propelled itself 
along a rail-way, but drew after it a train of thirty coal- 
waggons. 

Q. What is a rail-way ? 
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A. A road made to facilitate and direct the motion of 
carriages, by forming the tracks in which the wheels 
of the vehicles are to run of bars or rails of wood or 
metal. 

Q. How is the steam-coach propelled ? 

A. The ascent and descent of the pistons in the 
cylinder drive the crank rods, which give a rotatory mo^ 
tion to the wheels, to whose axles they axe attached. 
The Manchester and Liveipool raU-road was the first 
which was constructed for the conveyance of passengers; 
and the signal success which has crowned this truly 
great and noble undertaking must, and indeed has led to 
the projection of rail^ways Jbetween all the great com- 
mercial towns of the emp^f e, , - 

Q. Is there snch a thing as a steam-guTp ? . , 

A. Yes ; an instn^nen^ of this kind has been in- 
vented, by which 24Q i)alls can be discharged every 
minute^ with a force much stroi^er than that) of gun- 
powder. And from another, dilEerently constructed, the 
inventor^ Mr. Perkins, succeeded ii^ throwing a shower 
of balls at the rate of 1000 iu a» min^ite. But it is to 
be hoped, for the sake of.huma;[4ty» ,that these deadly 
and destructive engines will never be adopted. 

Q. Do not steam-engines consume immense quantities 
of coals ? 

A. Yes; and it is this circumstance which. prevents 
steam-vessels from n^akiug long vqy^es at sea ; but if 
the quantibr of coals cofisumed be .compared with the 
power produced by them, their c9i)3Uf9ption .will jaot ap- 
pear great. .It is calculated that a ^nuul engine of tea 
horse-'power would produce, by ^ single bushel of coals,, 
a power which would grind and dress three sacks of 
wheat, sUt and draw into nails five cwt. of iron, and 
drive at the same time 1000 cotton spindles. 
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GALVANISM. 

Q. What is galvanism ? 

A. An interesting branch of the science of electricitj, 
accidentally discovered by Galvanic an Italian^ from 
whom it derives its name. It is also termed Voltaism^ 
in honour of Volta, another Italian^ the inventor of the 
voltaic pile or galvanic battery. 

Q. How is Galvanism or galvanic electricity ex- 
cited? 

A. By forming a galvanic circle or circuit, t. e,y by 
bringing into contact, either two different metals and a 
fluid,* or two different fluids and a metal. Thus, if the 
lower edges of two plates, one of zinc, the other of 
silver, be applied to a diluted acid, and their upper 
brought either into actual contact, or connected by a 
conducting wire, a galvanic circle is formed, and a stream 
of electricity passes from the zinc to the acid, from the 
acid to the silver, from the silver to the zinc, and so on 
in a circuit while the bodies remain in contact, or as 
long as the chemical action between the acid and metal 
continues. 

Q. How am I to know that the effects of such a com- 
bination are so 7 

A. If you apply two different metals, one to a nerve, 
the other to a muscle of a frt)g recently dead, and then 
bring the other ends of the metals into contact, the 
Hmb of the animal will become violently conyulsed. It 
was this simple fact, accidentally observed, that led to 
the discovery of this interesting branch of physical 
science. 

Q. What constituted the galvanic circle in this 
case? 

A. The animal moisture, and the two different 
metals ; and the convulsions of the limb were produced 

* The fluid must be capable of exerting a chemical action 
on one of the metals, or, if on both, it must be in a different 
degree. 
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by the electridly^ in its passage from the one metal to 
tne other. 

Q. Can you mention any other simple facts illustra- 
tiye of galyanic influence ? 

A. Yes ; long before the discoyery of galvanism^ it 
was known, that by placing two pieces of different 
metals, one upon the tongue, the other under it, and 
then bringing them into contact beyond the tip of the 
tongue, a pecuHar and yenr powenul taste would be 
felt, though die metals, before they were brought into 
contact, had no perceptible flayour. The circle in this 
experiment is composed of the saliya on the tongue, and 
the two metals ; and the strange sensation on the or- 
gans of taste, is occasioned by the electric fluid in its 
passage through the tongue, from the one metal to the 
other. If zinc and silver be used, and the experiment 
made in the dark, a faint flash of light will be seen, as 
often as the metals are brought into contact. 

Again, if a leech be laid upon a silver crown, and the 
coin placed upon a piece of zinc of larger size, it will 
not seem affected while it remains on the silver only, 
but the moment it completes the circle, by extending 
itself so as to touch both the zinc and silver, it will 
suddenly recoil, as if it had felt a very painful shock. 
The three different bodies in this case, are the zinc, 
silver, and animal moisture.* 

Every one must have observed, that if a silver spoon 
be used in eating eggs, it becomes tarnished and dis- 
coloured. This effect is produced by galvanic influence. 
The circle in this case is formed by the silver, the fluid 
of the egg, and the saliva on the lips. 

Another very familiar fact may be accounted for by 
galvanic influence ; I mean the peculiar flavour of porter, 
when drunk out of a pewter vessel. In this case there 
are two different fluids and a metal, viz., the saliva on 



* The earth-worm, or any animal of the class of vermes, will, 
if placed on the crown, be electrified in a similar way at the mo- 
ment of contact with the two metals ; and if the Tiais, a species of 
water-worm, be used, the same effect will be still more strikingly 
exhibited. 
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the lips, the porter, and the pewter ; and the circle is 
formed in the act of drinking. 

Q. What is the voltaic pile or battery? 

A. It is merely a compound galvanic circle, t. e., it 
conjdsts of an indefinite nmnber of simple circles com- 
bined and arranged in uniform triads. 

Q. How is it constructed? 

A. Upon a silver coin place a piece of zinc of the 
saine dimensions, and upon the zinc lay a piece of 
moistened cbth of the same form, but something smaller 
than the metals — upon the layer of cloth, place another 
silver coin, then a plate of zinc, and so on in regular 
triads, omitting in the last series the layer of cloth. 
This is a voltaic pile or battery in its simplest form ; 
and if you apply a finger of one hand, previously 
moistiened, to the upper plate, and a finger of the other 
hand to the lower metal, you wiU expenence a shock in 
the arms, which will be greater or less in proportion to 
the number of the plates. 

Q. How is the galvanic battery made to act on 
bodies? 

A. If to this pile, which I have just described, two 
conducting wires be attached, one to the u|^et, the 
other to the lower plate, we can direct the ciirrent of 
electricity through anybody we please, by irierely bring- 
ing it within Uie circle, i. e., by touching it at the 
same time with the ends ofthe conducting' wi^. 

Q. What is the galvanic TROtit^H f 

A. This is the name given- to the galvanic appcuratus 
which is now generally preferred. It consists of a nar- 
row trough of earthen-ware, or baked wood, in which 
are fixed alternately plates of zinc and copper. The 
battery is charged by filling the cells between the plates 
with diluted acid, and the galvanic circle completed by 
bringing the ends of the two conducting wires into con- 
tact. As any number of these troughs can be connected 
together by means of metal cramps, the power of 
such an apparatus can be increased to any degree of 
intensity. 

The most powerfiil galvanic apparatus yet con- 
structed, is the battery of the Royal Institution. It 
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coQsists of two . himflred. troughs connected together ; 
and as each trough conti^ns t&a. dauble plates/ and each 
plate thirty-two square inches, the . whole number of 
double plates is 2>000, and the whole surface 128,000 
square inches. 

Q. Has not galvanism a peculiar effect on the nerves 
of animals ? 

A. So much so, that it was formerly supposed to be 
produced by some modification of electricity peculiar to 
the animal system,''' and, in accordance to this suppo- 
sition, was denominated animal electricity. But the 
irritabihty, and the peculiar delicate texture of the 
nerves, sufficiently explain the effects produced upon 
them by the application of electricity. 

In illustration of the effects of galvanism on the 
nerves and muscles of the human body, I will give you 
a brief description of the interesting experinient per- 
formed by Dr. Ure, on the body of a criminal, about an 
hour after his execution. After having laid bare the 
spinal marrow, the sciatic nerve, and made a slight in- 
cision in the heel, the conducting wires were appHed, 
one to the spinal marrow, the other to the sciatic nerve. 
*' Every muscle of the body was immediately agitated 
with convulsive movements, resembling a violent shud^ 
dering from cold. On moving the second wire -from the 
hip to the heel, the leg was thrown forward with such 
violence, as nearly to overturn one of the assistants. 
By varying the experiments, strong respiration was pro. 
duced — ^the most extraordinary grimaces were esdiibited 
— every muscle in his countenance was simultaneously 
thrown into fearful action; rage, horror, despair, an- 
guish, and ghastly smiles imited their hideous expres- 
sion in the murderer's face, far surpassing the wildest 
r^resentations of a FuseU or a Kean." In short, many 
01 the spectators were obhged to leave the roomi from 



* This was the opinion of Galvani and some others; but 
Volta showed that the electricity was elicited from the metals by 
the action of the animal moisture. This led him to eonstraot the 
voltaic pile or galvanic battery, which triumphantly established 
his hypothesis. 
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sickness or terror, and one gentleman fainted ; which is 
not surprising, for the murderer seemed, hy his coutuI- 
sive movements and menacing gestures, CTery moment 
ready to rise, and avenge himself for the indignities 
offered to his person. 

Many similar experiments have heen made on the 
bodies of criminals, but Dr. Ure's is the most interest- 
ing on record. 

Q. Has the science of galvanism been applied to any 
practical purposes ? 

A. It has greatly extended our knowledge of che- 
mistry. By means of the ealvanic battery many sub- 
stances, wmch were formerly considered to be simple 
and elementary^ as the alkalies,* earths,f and acich, 
have been decomposed, and resolved to simpler forms 
of matter — Sir Humphrey Davv (to whom we are in- 
debted for the most brilliant discoveries in chemistry) 
says, in his description of the effects produced by the 
galvanic battery of the Royal Institution : "When any 
substance was introduced into this arch it instantly 
became ignited ; platina melted in it as readily as wax 
in the flame of a candle ; quartz, the sapphire, magnesia, 
Ume, all entered into fusion ; fragments of diamond, 
points of charcoal, and plumbago rapidly disappeared, 
and seemed to evaporate in it. Such are the decom- 
posing powers of electricity, that not even insoluble 
compounds are capable of resisting their energy ; even 
glass, sulphate of baryta, fluor spar, &c., were decom- 
posed when brouffht within the galvanic circle." 

Q. Did not Sir H. Davy, by a galvanic combina- 
tion, preserve the copper sheathing of ships from cor- 
rosion ? 



* The bases of the alkalies and earths were found to be 
metallic. Hence the newly-discoyered metals, potassium, sodium, 
magnesium, &c. 

f Three of the four elements of the ancients, viz., axtt earth, 
and waUr, have been decomposed by the modems. Thus, aib 
ii found to be a compound of two different gases, nifrogen and 
9*ygen ; wateb is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen ; and 
BABTH is found to consist of several different substances, now called, 
earths. 
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A. He did; but to use a common but expressive 
saying, the remedy was worse than the disease; for, 
uiuess a certain degree of corrosion takes place in the 
copper, its surface becomes foul from the adhesion* of 
sea-weeds and shell-fish, by which the speed of the 
vessel would be materially affected. 

Q. What were the principles on which Sir Humphrey 
proceeded ? 

A. If two different metals in contact (as zinc and 
copper) be immersed in a fluid, which exerts a greater 
chemioal action on one of the metals (zinc) than on the 
other (copper), the action of the fluid will not affect the 
metal to which it has less affinity, till the other is 
oxydized or corroded. It is upon this principle, that 
small pieces of zinc, if attached to the copper sheathing 
of a smp, would completely preserve it from the corrosion 
of the sea-water. 

Q. Why are copper nails used in fastening on the 
copper sheathing of ships ? 

A. When iron nails were used« it was found, (in 
ccnsequence of the galvanic combination between the 
two different metals in contact, and the sea-water,) that 
they very soon corroded and dropped out. From a 
similar process, two different metals joined or soldered 
together, always tarnish and corrode at the place of 
contact. Hence it is that ancient inscriptions engraved 
upon pure lead, are still in a good state of preservation, 
while others, of no great antiauity, inscribed on mixed 
metals, are very much corroded. 

Q. Is there any difference between galvanic and com- 
mon electricity 7 

A. They were formerly supposed to be different fluids, 
but their complete identity has been (ally established. 
All the common electrical experiments have been per- 
formed by the galvanic battery; and all the chemical 
effects of galvamsm have been produced by electridtv. 
Electricity and galvanism, however, differ in the mode 
of production : the former being excited by changes in 



* These plants and animals are destroyed by the oorroeion. 
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the temperature of the atmosphere, and hy Motion ; and 
the latter hy the chemical action of fluids upon different 
metals in contact. 

Q. Are there not sereral fishes which have the power 
of givine a shock yery similar to that given by a galyanic 
battery f 

A. Yes; the torpedoy which was known to the an- 
cients — the gymnotua electricus, or the electric eel— the 
ailurus electricus, a species peculiar to some of the rivers 
in Africa — ^the tricMurus indictis, and tetraodon eleetri" 
cusy which are found in the Indian Ocean, possess the 
power of giving electric shocks to animals that touch 
them, or commimicate with them by means of conduct- 
ing substances. Nothing is known of the immediate 
source from which they derive their electrical properties ; 
but it is a singular fact, that the organization of that 
part of the fish (particularly in the torpedo) which gives 
the shock, has a striking resemblance to the arrange- 
ment of a voltaic pile. 

Q. Is it true that galvanic combinations have been 
formed with a single metal and a single fluid, and, in 
some instances, without the aid of any metallic sub- 
stance? 

A. Dr. Baconio, an Italian, is said to have excited 
galvanic convulsion in a frog, by means of a pile com- 
posed entirely of vegetable substances. And Aldini, 
the nephew of Galvani, produced galvanic effects by 
bringing into contact the nerve of one animal with the 
muscle of another; and in some instances with the 
nerves and muscles of the same animal. 



APPENDIX. 



To increase the utility of this volume to persons en- 
gaged or interested in public education, we subjoin a 
few more extracts from Dr. Kay's interesting Re- 
ports ;* also from Professor Pillans' and Mr. Wood's 
account of the Edinburgh Sessional School; Jacotot's 
maxims for Teachers, &c. 



INFANT SCHOOLS. 

'' In the infant school, the child is separated from the contami- 
nating^ influence of the street or lane in which his parents reside. 
He no longer wanders about to contract filth and vice ; his pas- 
sions, under no wholesome restraint or g^dance, daily growing 
in strength and distortion. It is required that he should be 
presented at the school cleanly in dress and person. His 
attention is aroused and captiyated by a constant succession of 
infantile pleasures. He learns to rise, to sit, to march, to beat 
time, in concert with his fellows ; he is taught to sing ; in the 
song some sound precept or some usefid knowledge is conveyed. 
A picture, or a living animal is produced, or a specimen from the 
museum, by which his acquaintance with the properties of natural 
objects is extended. When his vagrant fimcy has been arrested, 
the teacher seizes the opportunity for instruction in other know- 
ledge less capable of sensual illustration : an acquaintance with 
the leading facts of biblical history — a consciousness of the true 
basis of moral obligation — and a perception of the nature of re- 
ligious duty, are sought to be imparted. Before weariness ensues, 
the whole school is marched in regular order into the play- 
ground, sing^g ; here the master has an opportunity of observ- 

* Published by the Poor Law Commissioners, 1841. See 
also " Minutes of Committee of Council on Education.'* 

H 
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ing the deyelopment of character, and of rendering the play- 
ground the scene of moral traimng. 

*' The peculiarity of the method of instruction adopted in infant 
schools is, that by a skilfully devised system of interrogation, 
the master discovers the limit of the child*s knowledge, but he 
avoids supplying the child with information solely by direct 
didactic instruction. Having ascertained what the child does not 
know, he leads it, by a carefully planned succession of questions, 
as it were, to infer the truth, and, by haying made the attainment 
of this knowledge an act of pleasurable mental exercise, he not 
only renders the pursuit of knowledge agreeable, but gives it a 
stronger hold on the memory. Since the instruction is not sim- 
ply conveyed, but is made to depend upon an accompanying ex- 
ercise of the child's mind, it is evident nothing can be learned 
by mere rote, but, on the contrary, every thing that is learned 
must be understood. 

** The garden and play-grouoLd are made the means of teaching 
the children to play without discord, and with an absence of the 
faults of language and manner acquired in the street ; of con- 
veying to them a sense of the importance of mutoal forbeanmce, 
of the duty of protecting the weak, of the necessity of self-denial, 
of the inviolability of property not their own, &c. The frolic of 
the play-ground is not restrained by ste^i superintendence, but 
the master kindly assists in promoting order and good will, and 
occasionally, when the children return to school, makes any oc- 
currence of the play-ground the source of Instructive moral 
illastration by questioning the children respecting it, in such a 
way as to enable tliem to see clearly what is right and what is 
wrong. 

'* The system pursued in the best infant schools is now so 
generally understood, that this brief sketch may suffice to depict 
its general features. 

*' It is surprising, that while such a system is in course of 
general adoption in infant schools, the plan of teaching by ro^ 
should too generally prevail in the juvenile schools throughout 
the country ; and I have chiefly been led to this brief sketch of 
the method of instruction adopted in infant schools, for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the Inquiry — ^whether, if a similar natural 
system were adopted in juvenile schools, it would not be more 
profitable than that which is now pursued. 

*' Infants between titie age of two and six, trained by this 
method, acquire a much more systen^atic and extensive acquaint- 
ance with natural objects and natural' phenomena, have a clearer 
perception of the true basis of moral dttt^y^iipd a more lively 
interest in religion, than the older children who have not had the 
advantage of this method, though:.ti:iEuited inv schools to conside- 
rable exp^rtness'ih readinj^, wrifing|\tfftd'ai)ithih^lc^ ' 
^ The children 'in the inlaat schoofe would learn the powers of 
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IMers -In «mall mw^ and afterfr«|[nls their names, aooording to 
the phonic method invented b^ LaW^^ while a refugee in Hol- 
land in 1^2,and<flince introdnoed'into all the Dutch schools by 
Mt Prinsen, and which is uniyer|ally adopted in Saxony and 
other parts of Germany and in Prmisia. The apparatus used In 
Holland is simple, and efficacious ; ^ut for perfect success in the 
introduction of the method into England, some primen* on a 
new principle* SAi^^U as new cards, will be required. I am not 
acquainted with any school in England or Scotland where this 
system is at present suecessfolly practised. The utmost pains 
would be taken to tnain the children to oonnect the learning of 
the art of reading with its use. To this end they would noTor be 
permitted to read even small words without showing that they 
understood what they read ; and all arbitrary combinations of 
letters would be discarded. In the Glasgow infant schools little 
or no effort is made to teach children to read before the age of 
«ix; and whatever instruction in this art is conveyed, is a con- 
cession to the wishes of the parents, contrary to the views of 
the directors. The iphonio method, however, presents an easy 
■scdution of the difficulties which the directors have felt on this 
sulgect. 

« The discipline and instruction of these schools should be .. 
purely in&ntile ; mental precocity is seldom attained excepting ^ 
at the expense of the health; the reason,, or the happiness .of^ 
the child. In the moral influence^of the infant school consiMs^iti^f. 
chief value. The child of the infant sehool becomes attatlmd-tla|' 
learning as a pleasurable exercise; an^ if Chermethod pursiied4si^ 
-not suddei^y disturbed,, be ntagr i.t)e . led from the infant itatatiiis 
,3pn&or classes of t the juvOnflei sohpol with scarcely a. -per- 
ceptible transition, and so onward* to 4&e higher branches of 
tilibtruDtion. . i' ' u ,♦* { 

** The gallery is employed in the infant sehoOl as a means of 

sanranging the children in a body, tmder the eye of their teacher, 

•tand thus enabling him- moi^ jreadilyUo inspect and control 

.them byacottsing theu* att^ntloii*fitnd bningti^eKhe sympathies of 

the body to act upon individuals. The concerted movements l^ 

which the teacher intersperses his instructions, and by which he 

contrives to get rid of momesLary lassitude and inattention, are 

greatly facilitated by this arrangement/' 



<< The teacher should depend mainly for his success upon his 
powers of rendering the instruction he conveys attractive to his 
pupils, and he will chiefly be liable to failure in this respect when 

* These primers, with an accompanying manual for the use of 
teachers, will probably be published at an early period by the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
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he deserts the naturasl method of imparting knowledge, and ne- 
glects to assist this method with the lights of constant and varied 
illustrations. Such a method will enahle the teacher to rnle 
rather by love than by fear. He will not endeavour to coerce his 
pupil to remember a general truth which he does not understand ; 
but by presenting to him, in a plain and familiar manner, certain 
simple elements from which the general truth springs, he will 
enable him to understand and to remember it, at the same moment, 
by a pleasurable exercise of mind. 

'' In a school in which these methods of instruction are adopted 
by a teacher of mild and persuasive character, there will exist 
little necessity for punishment, and all harsh and degrading chas- 
tisement may be at once discarded. It is also desirable tliat the 
motives for preserving activity and attention should not be derived 
from the temporary incentive of some immediate reward, but 
should arise from the natural attractions with which knowledge 
is invested, when a correct method of presenting its elements is 
pursued. 

^ A systematic avoidance of the stimulus of inferior motives, 
such as the fear of punishment, the hope of reward, and the often 
unworthy rivalry for personal distinction on account of profidency, 
which is accompanied with mutual heart-burnings and jealousies, 
will enable the teacher to substitute in their place other motives 
of a superior nature. Intellectual proficiency being an object of 
inferior value to the establishment of good habits, care should be 
taken that this proficiency is not attained at the expense of those 
moral qualities, by the persevering development of which alone 
good habits can be formed. To learn from the fear of punish- 
ment, the hope of reward, or the desire of personal distinction, 
can be only mischievous to the moral sentiments, though the in- 
tellectual progress, under these stimuli, be rapid. The teacher 
should strive to invest knowledge with its own natural attractions. 
If he is skilful, he will not need any more powerful incentive 
to induce the children to learn than the natural craving after 
truth, when it is presented in simplicity, and with the force of 
novelty.*' 



" The play-ground and gymnastic exercises are inseparable from 
a well-conducted juvenile school. The play-ground is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Stow, as the uncovered school, where the master 
has the opportunity of training the children in correct habits, and 
thus fostering in their development the principles with which he 
is careful they should become acquainted in the school. The 
play-ground of the school should, therefore, stand in the strongest 
contrast with the play-ground of the street or lane. The moral 
atmosphere of the school play-ground should be so purified by the 
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careful exclusion of all ricions inflaences, that in the moment of 
the most unrestrained mirth there should he an unseen, hut effec- 
tual screen from the contagion of had example, and the errors 
which occur should be made the means of deterring the children 
from their repetition." 



MULHAUSER'S METHOD OF TEACHING TO WBITE. 

'< Formerly, at least in our schools, the method of teaching to 
write, from the absence of any acknowledged system, was neces- ' 
sarily abandoned to the inventive powers of each teacher. The 
lessons consisted in imitating copies with more or less exactness, 
without any effort on the part of the teacher to enable the child 
to comprehend the constituent elements of the forms he was re- 
quired to copy ; and therefore the faculty of imitation, and the 
mechanical dexterity of the fingers, were exercised without any 
assistance from the constructive powers. The error in this pro- 
cess was similar to that which characterised the earliest steps in 
other departments: young children were required to perform the 
complex, before they were able to accomplish the simple. The 
labour of analysis was imposed upon them before they had become 
familiar with the easier process of combination. 

" The method of Mulhauser consists in the decomposition of the 
written characters into their elements, and the classification of 
these elements, so that they may be presented to the child in the 
order of their simplicity, and that it may copy each of them 
separately* The synthesis or recomposition of these elements 
into letters and words, is the process by which the child learns 
to write. He combines the forms which he has learned to imitate. 
He recognises each separate simple form in the most difficult 
combinations, and, if he errs, is immediately able to correct the 
fault. If the master himself inadvertently commits a blunder, 
the child will often rectify it, without hesitation. 

<' The method enables the child to determine, with ease, the 
height, breadth, and inclination of every part of every letter. 
It would obviously be difficult to do this by rules alone, and such 
rules would not be easily understood by children, and would not 
be remembered without much effort. The method leads the chil- 
dren to the result described by practical expedient, and such 
rules as are desirable to rationalize these expedients are easily 
remembered as appendages to that which is recorded in the 
child's experience, though the rules would probably be forgotten, 
if such practical demonstrations did not precede them.*'* 

* The method of Mulhauser has been fully described in a 
manual published by the Committee of Council on Education. 
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EDINBURGH SirsSIONA:^ .^^HOOL. 

'1 ' 

Professor Pillans' account oi the method of 
teaching to read in this school : — 

** Sapposing the child master of his:.lQtters, the next step is to 
combine and pronounce them in the easiest words, which of 
course are monosyllables of two letters. . They are words, how- 
ever — si^ficant terms — part and parcel of the English lan- 
guage, and not unmeaning syllables. It is the more necessary to 
remark this, as the almost unirersal practice is to carry children 
through long columns of two, three, or four letters, which sylla- 
bles go to the composition of words, bnt liave in themselyes no 
meaning; and the principle is assumed, that such syllabic read- 
ing is an indispensable preliminary to alt that is to follow. In 
compliance with this preconceived notiori, the child is detained 
long after the alphabet is known, in spelling and pronouncing 
b-a, ha ; b-n, Mt ; b-l-a, hla ; b-l-e, hie ; s-t-r-a, strOy &c 
lilr. Wood deserves the thanks of all parents for demonstrating 
the absurdity of this principle, and illudtratfng by successfid 
practice the importance of a truth far too little attended to in 
teaching ; that in the elementary acquisition of language, more 
especially of one's mother tongue, it is Yitpt necessary to teach 
every thing. The faculty of speech lii kp much a part of th« 
human animal, or at least the powers of his mind are so admf- 
tiblj fitted for acquiring it, that he leaps tb' Conclusions by a sort 
of instinct, and is apt to be retarded and sttlpified by the minute 
rules and creeping processes of masters, and spelling-books^ and 
grammars. Nothing, therefore, can be more philosophical than 
the conduct of Mr. Wood, in entirely banishing the tiresome^ 
and as he has proved, useless apprenticeship of syllabic readings 
and plunging at once ' in medias res* 

[** The alphabet is taught in portions. Only a few tetters are 
taught at once, and these are made familiar iit ^'their combina- 
tions In simple words before passing to others.]' ' 

" The moment the pupil knows his letters, he begins to spell, 
pronounce, and give the meaning of words cotttpo'ded of them, . 
such as be, he, me, ox, ak, &c. Thus from the Vet^ putset he 
is accustomed to attach ideas to words, and acquires insensibly 
the precious habit of not resting contented with sound, tmless it 
be accompanied with sense. Not that we are to expect ifrom the 
tyro accurate definitions of these monosyllables, or. anjdefitUT ! 
tions at all ; at this early stage. Examples of theiir use ki ordi. 
nary conversation will amply suffice to secure the primary object 
of interesting the understanding along with the eye and the 
memory. For examine, (to take the word first named,) >fliien tft^ ' 
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child says b-e^ be ; and Upon the question being asked, what he 
means by be, ansirers ' I am,' or, 'iflbe good, I shall be happy/ 
— ^we obtain an assurance that he has an idea corresponding to 
the term, and that it is so far correct as not to be confounded, for 
example, mfh bee, 

" In such a monosyllable, howeyer, as oscy we may look, even in 
the youngest, for something more than examples of its use in a 
sentence, supposing at least that all the children have seen an 
ox repeatedly. If they be left to themselves^ each will describe 
or characterize the animal according to the circumstances in 
which he has been accustomed to see it. A butcher's son will 
call it, a beast that is killed to make beef for the market ; a 
tanner's son will think of the hide and leather ; a farmer's boy 
will, in one district, describe it as an animal that eats the grass 
and chews the cud, and in another, perhaps, as the beast that is 
yoked in the plough or the waggon. In this way, it is obvious, 
the knowledge of each boy is made available to all. And in 
all cases, it is important to bear in mind, that set forms of 
description or explanation are avoided. The appeal is al- 
ways made to the knowledge of things, not to the memory of 
words. 

" The monoiQrllabio words of two letters in the English lan- 
gnage are only thuty-nine (including the inteijections oh I ho I 
ah ! ha !) ; but, though the number be small, and is far from ex- 
hausting the possible combinations of two letters, it is found 
quite sufficient to guide the child to the rest which occur in 
polysyllabic words. 

** His next step, then, is to monosyllabic words of three letters. 
The same process takes place as before: thus, t-e-n, ten. 
* What do you mean by ten ?' ' The number ten,* says the chUd» 
or he unfolds his ten fingers. But in this stage, as three let- 
tered monosyllables are too numerous to be all put down, an 
additional step is taken, which is well calculated not only to 
improve his spelling, and enlarge his acquaintance with his 
own language, but to sharpen his faculties, excite his curiosity, 
and extend his knowledge of nature. After explaining ten, he 
is asked whether he can think of any other word like ten,-^ 
tliat is, as we should say to a more advanced pupil, which rhymes 
with ten. 

'* Every little mind in the class is immediately at work, and 
one brings out men, which is spelled and explained ; another, 
pen, in both senses, to write with, and to enclose sheep in; a 
third, den ; a fourth, fen ; a fifth, wen ; a sixth, ben ; and if the 
whole class be now at a stand, the master may add, hen, ex- 
plaining its poetical use, and ben, with its Celtic application to a 
high hill. Thus also, gemy stem, hem; jug, rug, mug, tug, 
tug, &c. 

** It is easy to see what opportunities are in this way afPbrded 
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to a judicious teacher to convey usefol information and whole- 
some counsel, not in certain dull hours set apart for general 
knowledge, but in small portions at a time, and frequently re- 
peated, according as they are suggested by the business in hand, 
and when they are likely, on that very account^ to make a deeper 
impression and be longer remembered. 

** After a good deal of practice in this exercise, along with 
the spelling and reading of short significant sentences made ont 
of such words, the pupil is advanced to words of four or more 
letters, and is not now required to spell the words before or while 
he reads. And as he proceeds to longer words, and sentences 
of more continuous meaning, the utmost care is taken that 
nothing shall be put into his hands which he is either unable 
to understand of himself, or cannot be led to comprehend by the 
teacher's explanation. It is not now examples only of the use of 
words that he is called on to give ; descriptions and definitions 
are expected, not according to any regular form, either spoken 
or printed, but produced — it matters not at first how awkwardly, 
or with what homeliness of phraseology and illustration — direct 
from the idea existing in the mind of the learner. These con- 
stant efforts, assisted and corrected by the master, to clothe 
ideas in words, are the means used in the farther advance of the 
pupils, which give existence, in a surprisingly short space of 
time^ to those precise and well-expressed statements of the force 
of particular words, and that perfect comprehension of the scope 
and tendency of the whole extract, whether it be narrative or a 
chain of reasoning, which have long excited the astonishment of 
all visitors to the school of Mr. Wood, and sent many well- 
educated persons away with an humbling and almost oppressive 
sense of their own inferiority.** 



Extracts from Mr. Wood's account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School : — 



*' In sill their arrangements they have regarded their youngest 
pupil, not as a machine, or an irrational animal, that must be 
driven, but as an intellectual being, who may be led ; endowed, 
not merely with sensation and memory, but with perception, 
judgment, conscience, affections, and passions; capable, to a 
certain degree, of receiving favourable or unfavourable impres- 
sions — of imbibing right or wrong sentiments— of acquiring good 
or bad habits — strongly averse to application, where its object is 
unperceived or remote, but, on the other hand, ardently curious, 
and infinitely delighting in the display of every new attainment 
he makes. It has, accordingly, been their anxious aim to interest 
no less than to task, — ^to make the pupil understand (as much 
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as possible) what he is doing, no less than to exact fh)m him its 
performance^ — ^fieuniliarly to illustrate and copiously to exemplify 
the principle, no less than to hear him repeat the words of a rule, 
— to speak to him^ and by all means to encourage him to speak, 
in a natural language which he understands, rather than in irk- 
some technicalities, which the pedant might approve,; — ^to keep 
him, while in school, not only constantly, but actively, energeti- 
cally employed,^ — ^to inspire him with a zeal for excelling in 
whatever is his present occupation, (whether it be study or 
amusement,) and even where he is incapable of excelling others, 
still, by noticing with approbation every step, however little, 
which he makes towards improvement, to delight him with the 
consciousness of excelling his former self. 

'' These obvious principles may be grafted on a variety of sys- 
tems of external arrangement, adapted to the particular circum- 
stances and object of each individual seminary ; but for any 
defect of the principles themselves, or of a due sense of their 
paramount importance, we conceive that no system of external 
arrangement, however beautiful — no selection of books, however 
judicious — no talents or accomplishments on the part of the in- 
structor, however brilliant and transcendent, can ever in any 
degree compensatet'* 

In adopting the system pursued at the Session^), or 
indeed any school, it is of great importance to hear in 
mind, that its machinery, or plan of external arrange- 
ment may he imitated, while the spirit that animates 
the whole may he entirely wanting. From inattention 
to this fimdamentally important trath, how large a 
proportion, unfortunately, of the schools instituted even 
upon the most justly celebrated systems, have been 
allowed to become Httle better than mere pieces of 
mechanism. 

" The copyist may introduce precisely the same number and 
the same size of classes, — ^may place the master, the monitors, 
and the scholars, in the same respective positions, — ^may pre- 
scribe to them the same movements, — ^may put the same books 
into their hands, — and, in short, may give the whole the self- 
same external aspect. But if he be not at least equally desirous 
to catch the spirit as to imitate ihQformt, — to keep steadily in 
view the ends, which it is the legitimate object of education to 
attain, as well as the steps, which under proper guidance, may 
facilitate their attainment, — ^if he imagine that any artificial 
contrivance whatever can, in the slightest degree, supersede the 
necessity of diligence and zeal, of earnestness and kindliness of 
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mma^i on the part of the instructor^ — If he lareaft his pa|ifls 
nore as meohanioal than as intelleotnal beings, attempfting TSEtfaer 
to Oram into them a certain definite qnanti^ of instmctiony than 
to inspire them with the taste, and fnmish them inA. the powmr, 
of aoqatring knowledge for themselyes, — if he content himwalf 
with teacliing them to repeat by rote, with slayish preciflleB, 
rules of which they are left aHke ignorant of the prinoi|d6 and of 
the application ; or to pronounce, with formal tone and measured 
cadence and inflection, a mere jargon of somnds, to wfaidi they 
have never learned to attach the slightest signification, — let Imn 
not wonder, if notwithstanding all the pains which he has be- 
stowed on thtf externals of his. system, it shoidd degenerate into 
as dull, cold, and lifeless a routine, as is exhibited in any of the 
most unprodnetiTe s^ninaries around him." 

In the chapter on the Office and Duty of Directors, 
are the following excellent remarks. They deserve the 
serious attention of all who act in the capacity of pa- 
trons or managers of public schools. 

^* Wherever a seminary is under the management of direotorst 
its success or failure may, in a great measure, depend upon the 
manner in which they dis^^rge their important duties. By cold 
indifference, on the one hand, they may, to a certain degree, damp 
the ardour even of the most zealous teacher. By officious inter- 
ference, on the other, they may paralyse his best exertions. If, 
for examine, they give themselves no farther trouble about their 
seminary, than visiting it perhaps once a year on a public day^ may 
not the indolent teacher become remiss, and even the zealous wax 
cold ? If they prescribe and obstinately adhere to a system of 
education or discipline, which, however beautiful it may appear 
to them in theory, is by him found practically inefficient, — ^what 
avail his best exertions ? If they anxiously discourage aU at- 
tempts, on his part, at improvement, upon no better ground than 
that he cannot point his finger to the chapter and verse, where it 
is * so nominated' in the code of Lancaster or Bell, or some other 
equally orthodox authority, to which his superiors have thought 
proper most religiously to attach their faith, — ^he must patiently 
submit to the mortification of seeing his seminary far outstript by 
those of others, perhaps much his inferiors, who are either left un- 
controlled, or are, at least, placed under more judicious controL 
Or if, on the other hand, * carried about with every wind' of 
opinion, they readily admit, for the purpose of experiment, every 
crude suggestion which may be made, either by their own number, 
or by others alike inexperienced in teaching ; or recklessly adopt 
any particular part of a system, which, as a whole, has proved 
successful elsewhere, without viewing it in all its bearings, as 
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eonnected eHhiv with other Brraoipenents, or with the ^onUsr 
drcuiDstaiices of the mgtittttion — ^what is naturally to be expected 
from sQch a mode of maaagrement? What bnt ineonttiMifiy aiidr 
perpetual vacillation ; — each npetart fimey of ta<4ay eapeHtng- 
thaiT of yesterday, and destined in its tnm either to give place to 
that' of to-morrow, or to be blended with it in an iBoongmons 
maimer, resembling a species of the most jll-assocted, ill-oom* 
paet^d mosaic. 

'' There are few errors against which direct6n shbidd be more 
on their guard, than that of fettering their teacher with too many 
and minute regulations. Having taken due pains to place a 
proper person in a situation so important and responsible, and 
traced out to him^ if necessary, the outlines of the system which 
they wish him to adopt, they should leaf e it to hfaoeelf to fill up 
the rest. Nor is it in their collective capacity only, that they 
should carefully abstain from all unnecessary interference. I4ttle 
do themselves often know the chilling infloenc0 qf ' a single heed- 
less expression, by which they 'just hint a fEtnlt, and hesitate' 
dislike.' The like caution is, to a certain degpree, t)cccssary, in 
the conduct of principals, rectors, and other superiors towards 
their inferior teachers. But, perhaps, m(OSt of all is it essential 
in the conduct of parents, subscribers, ^c, both towards the 
teachers, and towards those to whom hab been confided the ma-. 
nagemcQt of such institutions. 

** In looking out for a teacher in any department of instruction^ 
there is a 'strong tendency to pay almost ezcltisive attention to 
the candidate's own attainments in knowledge> with little or no 
regard to his capacity of conmiunlcating the' elements of that 
knowledge to those who, as yet, are uninitiated. To ascertain 
the formtr qualification, a comparative trial is Hot unfrequently 
instituted; and if, in this ordeal, (by no means always affording 
the most tmexceptiotiable test even for its own purpose,) the can- 
didate be successful^ the latter qualification is taken for granted. 
Nothing, however^ can be a greater mistake. . It is very true 
that a man cannot give to others what ha has not hilnself ; but it 
does by no means ^follow that, because he himself possesses 
knowledge in great perfection, he must> therefore, propbrtionably 
be endowed with the faculty of communicating the rudiments of 
that knowledge to others. 

" Among other particulars which APTiTvni fob teiohino iip*- 
plies, we may mention. the communication of any particular piece 
of instruction, at the tirne^ and in the manner, in which it is m^st 
likely to arrest the .att^ntion^of the. pupil, and to make the most 
lasting impression upon his mind, — and a readiness to suggest,, 
or rather to draw forth frotu himself familiar illustratioils of 
every subject, adiqited to his age, and to the circumstances in 
which he is placed. 

*' The curiosity of a young person, as Locke has well obser 
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ought by no means nnnecessarily ' to be balked/ and the teacher, 
who is persuaded of the truth of this philosopher's observationy 
that * a child will learn three times as much, when he is in tune,' 
as at any other time, is much more likely to put his pupils in 
tune, and to find them in it, than he who consults only his own 
inclinations, or moves continually in the same unvaried round. 
A single rash rebuff, or cold reply, given to a child at a moment 
when his curiosity Is most ardent, may mar for life the most 
promising scholar." 



jacotot's maxims for teachers. 



** 1. — Your first and great duty is, to keep your pupil con- 
stantly employed about some useful subject. Never suffer him 
to waste or slumber away his time. Admonish — stimulate him 
to do something, 

'* 2. — ^Present objects, and sentiments, and facts, for his con- 
sideration, now in one position, now in another. Oblige him to 
observe them on all sides. Ask him if he has seen all, and leave 
him to discover. 

« 3 — Oblige him to reflect on every thing that he sees, by 
requiring him to write or express his thoughts upon it. 

** 4. — Call upon him to verify his opinions and expressions, 
to justify all that he does, by referring to reason or authority. 

" 5. — Never expect that he will perceive or say every thing 
relating to a subject. You cannot. Do not anticipate that he 
will understand every thing. No man does. Be satisfied if he is 
sensible of his ignorance, — ^if he is learning something. Rome 
was not built in a day. 

*' 6. — ^Do not therefore attempt to force matters by your own 
explanations. He does not need them. They will debase him 
by making him think himself dependent for his ideas on the 
intellect of others. They will make him a sluggard. Leave 
him to learn alone, and he will find them himself in due 
season. 

** 7« — Do not correct his mistakes. Oblige him to search for 
them. Give him time, and he will correct himself. Do not 
make him a machine, to be moved by your impulse. 

** 8. — Encourage him to effort, by approbation of his success. 
Stimulate him, by showing him that he is yet imperfect. Subdue 
his vanity, by convincing him that every one can do the same 
with proper effort. 

** 9, — In short, act upon the principle that human intelligenee 
is a un i t that the difference of men consists in the power of 
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attention and will, and in the degree of knoniedge-^and yon 
will find reason to believe it true. Teach yonr pupils to believe 
that they are able, and you will find them able. Cultivate the 
spirit of resolution — ^the force of will — and you will do more to 
make them scholars, than by volumes of explanation. 

** 10. — When you have succeeded in inducing them to exert 
their powers, and to be conscious of their independence of others 
for knowledge ; they are emancipated. Then you may aid them 
occasionally by your experience and knowledge with safety and 
usefulness." 



jacotot's maxims for pupils. 

'* 1. — Resolve to learn something tjoithout eusistance, 

^' 2. — You may begfin with what you please, and with any part 
of the subject which you prefer. Nothing is easy, nothing is 
difficult. All is difficult- to the will— all is easy to the intelli- 
gence. 

" 3. — Believe that you can learn what you resolve to learn. 
The Jirst artists and learned men had no teachers ; and many 
since have attained the highest eminence without aid. What 
man has done, man can do. All that is necessary is attention 
and resolution. 

" 4. — To emancipate yourself, the thing learned is not impor- 
tant. The manner of learning is essential. 

** 5. — Rivet your attention upon what you are to learn. 

« 6. — ^Learn it thoroughly, so that every part of it may be 
present to the mind; so that you may recall it without hesitation ; 
that you may refer to it with absolute certainty. 

** 7. — ^Refeb All that tou learn to this. Gompabe all 

VtriTH THIS. 

<' 8. — Be not discouraged if you do not understand at first. 
Review and repeat again and again what you learn, and you will 
gradually understand more and more. 

** 9. — Bo not despise this as mechanical knowledge. The 
greatest philosopher first learns a subject or an object mechani- 
cally, examines all its parts, and then attempts to reason about it. 
To reason earlier, is to reason prematurely, and to this are due 
many of the received errors. The subject is decided on before it is 
thoroughly learned. Sir Isaac Newton said, he made his g^eat 
discoveries merely by thinking about them. 

^10. — To learn by heart is nothing. It is mere knowledge—^ 
mere mental perception. We cannot help perceiving unless we 
shut our eyes. To use this knowledge is intelligence. 
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. ** 11.— Commence with the whole, and not with the parts. 
" 12. — Examine it on oM Hda, in all rghOunu. When jov 
rhave thoroughly learned the whole, examine the pctrU, Analyze 
'forms, and sounds, and ideas, «¥ery thing which belongs to it, 
and classify them. 

« 13. — .In music and orsillanguage, employ your master as you 
;do a musical instrument*— 4is the machine, the book from which 
•you are to learn what canndt be written.. Imit&te him precisely; 
Qhser?e andeon^are his' tones with yours^ correct where you - 
find them vary. Repeat the same tones day after ddy, until yoa^ 
can perceive no error. 

*' 14.— In design or description observe the object. Describe 
or draw it. Review what you have done. Observe the defects. 
Correct, observe, and describe, or draw again until you can satisfy 
yourself, v. , 

*t 15. — ^in' learning a language, observe' in' the same way the 

words and expressions used by the beat writers in that language. 

When you hkve the same ideas to express, employ the same words 

-in the sameybrm and the same order, and you cannot but-wi*ite 

^^orrectly. There is no other role for correctness in kmguag^, 

^ul tiiose derived Arom its writers and speakers, and if yofi 

^read , ^ood . writers, you will imitate and practise on these 

'imles-. '■ ■ • * ' ' ■ ' ' ' • ■ 

"'«*l$.^-Gompare the writer with himself. Observe how he 

rtapioys- new words, ^r how he varies the form and order <tf 

i9^rds,-acit!ioi:dtngto the sense. -Draw out from them a schemie 

of forms or ft, set of rules. If you prefer it, begin with the 

i^ftmmar; But'teake ybiirself master of the principles, and 

especially verify them all by comparing them with an author. 

** 17. — In studying any author, learn first what he says on the 
'isiibgect perfectly. Redecion it. Compare one part with another, 
'ilxamine for yourself. Write his views and ^our own r€ffi^ctionl.i 
Fer(/V theiQ,^{^ 'c^mfiaring and re-exilmii^ TThus yott wil^, , ^ 
become^ictiuamtel w^h '^e subject and with the art of writing 
and reasoning.*' ^' ' . • 
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t THE END. ' ^ 
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A DICTIONABY OF DERIYATMS, 

OR AN nrrRODTJCTION TO ETYMOLOGY ON A NEW PLAN. 

Third edition, enlarged. - Flrioe 4a. 6d. 



Tlifi fbllowtng unexpected a&d most V^nable testimony to t^e utility of thia 
work is inserted here at the regtteat of the Fabliahers. . 

> • ** 

Extract q^ a Letter received by the Author ^ through hie PubUehers^ frofin the 
distinguished Philologist and eminent Anglo-Saxon Scholar ^ Rev, Dr. 
Bosworthf* British Chaplain at Rotterdam. 

*« Rotterdam, Holland, Feb. 4, 1840. 
" SiBr— I have been ao mnch faitereated in your valuable work, * A Dictionary of 
DeriTationa,' &c that I cannot avoid writing to you. Tour plan is excellent. 
Tlie principle of aaaociation treated of by Locke, you have brought into beneficial 
operation throughout the whole of your book. The understanding is thus made tlie 
never-failing and the most powerful auxiliary to the memory. The derivation of a 
word being itnotcn, and thua tlie sanction of reason obtained, neither that wor^. nor 
any of its family can scarcely ever escape tiom the memory. You have not been 
satisfied with the general and external signification of words, but you have dos^y 
examined their strueture, their radical, that is, their real and internal meaning, and 
shown the reason of the application of the term. Your preliminary observationa 
are admirable. I widi you would turn your attention to the Anglo-Saxon, Qfk' 
manic, or Teutonic part of our language. You have well proved our obligationB to 
the Latin and Greek.** 

* Bev. J. Boaworth, LL.D. ; Dr. FhlL of Leyden ; B.D. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; F.R.8. i F.S. A. &c. &c.. Dr. Bo^worth has lately published ** A Dictionary 
of the Anglo-Suon Language," which ike leading Reviews concur in describing as 
the moat learned and moat important work yet published on the origin and struc- 
ture of the English-language. It is almost unnecessary to add, that, except by hia 
literacy fame, Dr. Boaworth is unknown to the author. 



BXTBAGXB FROM CKITIGAL NOTICKft. 

M On eonddering Mr. Sullivan's work, we confess we have been startled at the ex- 
tent of the Ignorance oi many previous writers on the same subject, and surprised 
to find what an immense majority of the words of our language are traced alike by 
his ingenuity and research to the grand fountain of the Roman tongue, and moat 
ft«quently through the ftenoh aa a medium. Many terms which we hail been for- 
merly content to believe owed their origin to the barbarian languages of the 
northern natiooa, or paased over at least aa unconnected with our knowledge of 
Latin, we now find easily derivable firom the latter. There is also as much utility 
as novelty in the system of ^derivation by analogy t* which engages a great part 
of the attention of the able Author. He has himself confessed his debt for the 
suggestion of his plan, partly to that most interesting work, the * Diversions of 
Purley,* and partly to the learned Menage : and it is but little to say, that he has 
enlarged upon their principlea so fliUy and auccessAilly, that no part of the credit 
he deserves is sacrificed by that confession. He haa also introduced much of the 
best opinions of Tooke, Johnson, and others ; and if ever he ventures to differ from 
these important authorities, the candid critic will not, nevertheleaa, be inclined 
to conaiiler his .own ingenious decision either aa intrusive or presumptuous. On the 
whole, his * new plan* will amply repay the study of all whose interest is engaged 
in the great object of ita eonsiderations, and we have just renson to be proud ^ ' 
its emanation from our own University and press.**.— Z>uUi» University Magof 
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^ ' OBXTXOAL NOTICES— (continued.) 

** To poMni cnrioQi in Etymologies, this book will be moat weloome t taoA of 
▼ut advantage to cl—ieal education. It does great credit to the learning, research, 
and ingenuity of the author." — Dublin Evening Post, 

** The plan i« novel, and tlie manner in which it has been executed — ^flie erudi- 
tion, research, and skUl displayed throughout, are entitled to high praise. It 
oonteins much curious and interesting information, and is peculiarly well fitted for 
leading to an accurate and comprehensive acquaintance with the origin, character, 
and meaning of most of the principal words in our lauguage.**— Nortkem Whig, 

" Hie work abotuds with curious information, and evinces, on the part of its 
author, an intimate acquaintance with ancient and modem literature. The plan 
and the principles of Etymology on which it is founded are, in a great measure, if 
not altogether, (higincU, To students, and, indeed, to all those who wish to study 
the English language, so as to form a correct 'style of composition, Mr. Sullivan's 
Dictionary will be an invaluable acquisition." — Belfatt Netos- Letter, 

** The first part of the work, from the variety and novelty of tbe Etjrmolo^cal 
deductions, is not only interesting, but amusing ; and the second must prove of 
great utility to the teacher, as well as to the pupil." — Sounders' News- Letter. 



II. 

EXERCISES ON 

ORTHOGRAPHY, ORTHOEPY, AND TERBAL DISTINCTMS. 

Second Edition. Price One SbdUing and Sixpence. 

**It embraces all the points of difficulties in English Orthography— diflicultles 
which no school-book has hitherto assisted tlie pupil to surmount but by sheer 
labour of memory." — Dublin Evening Post 

*' This, we venture to predict, will be one of the most popular works of its dass." 
^-B^ast News- Letter. 

** This is a valuable and interesting little work, and admirably adapted to teach 
not only the spelling, Imt the meaning and proper application of words." — Northern 
Whig. 

III. 

GEOGMPHY GENEKALIZED : 

OB, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY, ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION AND COMPARISON. 

With upwards of 700 Questions for Examination. 

Just published, price Is. 6d. 



IV. I 

AN OUTLINE OF THE \ 

GEHERAl REGULATIONS AND METHODS OF TEACHING ' 

IN THE MODEL SCHOOLS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

For the use of the Teachers in Training. 

Price 6d. 
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